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I 


ST PAUL AND HIS 
COLLEAGUES 


1 TuHess. i. 1. 


PAUL, and Silvanus, and Timotheus. 


St Paul's First Epistle to the Thessalonians has 1 Thess. 
for the Bible students an interest all its own. It? 
is the first of St Paul’s letters, so far as they pera 
remain to us. It is the earliest of the New Testa- 
ment books. It gives an intimate, though not a 
systematic, view of the doctrine, the ecclesiastical 
organization and the general conditions of a 
Missionary Church within twenty-two years of 
Our Lord’s death upon the Cross. If, according 
to modern theory, we place the Birth of our 
Lord in the year B.c. 7-6, then the Crucifixion is The Author. 
assigned to the year 29 a.D. St Paul was 
born about the year 6 a.p. At the Crucifixion 
he was a man of twenty-three. Converted in 
the year 35 (or 36) A.D., St Paul’s mission work 
at Thessalonica was done in the course of his 
second great journey, probably in the year 50. 
This letter was written during the stay at Corinth, 
perhaps in the year 51. Itsauthor was a man in the 
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I Thess. 
1 T, 


The Times. 


First Epistle to Thessalonians 


prime of life (aged 45), a Christian of sixteen 
years’ experience. 

At Rome Claudius was Emperor, nearing his 
end. Agrippina was already employed upon the 
intrigues which placed Nero on the imperial 
throne. In Britain it was the year in which 
Caractacus ventured all in the battle against 
Ostorius ; was defeated, captured and carried to 
Rome, where he remained in honourable exile 
until his death. Of the writers who, apart from 
the New Testament authors, throw light upon the 
period, Josephus was a boy of fourteen ; Tacitus 
was not born when St Paul wrote this letter; and 
Suetonius did not write his Lives of the Caesars 
until some seventy years after St Paul’s letter 
had gone to Thessalonica. Of other, and perhaps 
more familiar, authors, who do not help us, 
Virgil, when St Paul wrote from Corinth, had 
already become a classic author with his country- 
men; he had been dead seventy years. Horace 
died fourteen years before St Paul was born; Ovid 
when St Paul was twelve; Livy when St Paul 
was eleven. Pliny the Elder, who perished from 
too closely observing the eruption of Vesuvius in 
79, was in 51 a man of 28. 

The circumstances under which St Paul came 
to write this Epistle are brought naturally before 
us as we read it. 
10 


St Paul and his Colleagues 


There is meaning in the formal address and I Thess. 
subscription of our letters. The address is a Aiea 
key to the relation in which we stand to our : 
correspondent, to the degree of intimacy which 
exists between us; it may indicate a formal 
communication, just as it may imply intimacy and 
affection. It conveys at times a suggestion of the 
spirit in which the letter is written. It is so 
with the letters of St Paul. The address is in 
more or less obvious relation to the tone and 
character of the epistle it opens. 

‘Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus.’ Here is Its Brevity. 

the briefest, the most friendly, form of address. 
There is no statement of the writer’s position, no 
reminder of his authority. To the Romans he 
presents his credentials ; he is ‘a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an Apostle, separated unto 
the Gospel of God’ (Rom. i. 1). The reminder 
of his authority as an Apostle is also conveyed 
at once to the Corinthians, the Galatians, the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, to Timothy and to 
Titus. To the Philippians St Paul and Timotheus 
commend themselves only as ‘the servants of 
Jesus Christ’; with Philemon he is ‘a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ.’ 

The simplicity of the address to the Thessa- Its Simpli- 
lonians early won attention. Opening, as it does, eee 
the first of his letters, shall we explain the form 
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I Thess. 
1. I ° 


A Note of 
Confidence. 


First Epistle to Thessalonians 


by supposing that St Paul had not yet found it 
needful always to mark his rank? Was it that 
in later times the position of an Apostle became 
more ecclesiastically definite, others so using it 
that St Paul, in justice to his own position, 
thought well to lay stress upon his call to the 
same order? It was noticed that after the late 
Prince Consort had been made a Field-Marshal oi 
the British Army, and was careful to use the 
title, the aged Duke of Wellington was particular 
to describe himself as ‘F.M. the Duke of 
Wellington.’ But in the letter to the Philippians 
St Paul again omits the word Apostle. We 
might perhaps infer that a kindly forbearance led 
the Apostle to lay aside his title when joining 
himself with Silvanus and Timotheus, were it 
not that in 1 Cor. i. 1 he is ‘an Apostle,’ though 
he joins Sosthenes with himself in the address, 
and in 2 Cor. i. 1, Col i. 1, and Philemon 1, 
though he includes Timothy. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to take the simplicity 
of the address as a mark of confidence in the 
Thessalonians. St Paul will not approach them 
formally, but with the affectionate intimacy of 
a friend who has no need to substantiate his 
claim to their attention. If it be asked why 
there was not the same simplicity in letters so 
tender, so personal, as those to Timothy, the 
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St Paul and his Colleagues 


answer is obvious. St Paul has to speak to 
Timothy of pastoral office and duties, -of such 
things as made it most natural for the writer 
to note the authority by which he spoke. 

But the whole character of this letter suits the 
terms of the Apostle’s address: ‘ Habet hec epistola,’ 
says Bengel, ‘meram quandam dulcedinem.’ 

In such a spirit Paul joins with himself Silvanus 
and Timotheus, and makes no distinction between 
them. Silvanus or Silas—we may accept their 
identity—was a man doubtless of years, certainly 
of position. Like Paul a Roman citizen, he was 
a prominent member of the Church at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 22, 32), trusted by that Church with 
an important mission (Acts xv, 27), possessing 
the gift of prophecy (Acts xv. 32), and already 
an experienced colleague in missionary labour. 
Timothy is still young, the son of a mixed 
marriage (Acts xvi. 1), a convert of St Paul’s 
first missionary journey. St Paul ranks both 
the one and the other with himself. It is not 
affectation ; it is not mere modesty. It is the 
plain recognition of their common service of the 
same Lord, and of their common interest in 
the Thessalonians. 

There is nothing in the Gospel of Our Lord 
which obliterates the ordinary distinctions of 
life on their social side. But with all recognition 
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St Paul’s 
Companions. 


Diversity 
and Unity. 


First Epistle to Thessalonians 


I Thess. of distinctions, of endowments, of position, of 

om office, of responsibilities, there goes the recognition 
of something else—the brotherhood in Christ of 
all His people. The recollection of this should 
be felt in the administration of every office, in 
the use of every endowment. The rich man 
with the poor, the master with the servant, the 
learned with the simple, the parent with the 
child, will remember the relationship which should 
colour all their intercourse. 

Especially in It is especially to be remembered in the sacred 

the Master’s cae 

Service. office of the ministry, where some rule and others 
obey; where some are of larger responsibilities 
and some of smaller ; but where all are brethren. 
It is to be remembered with not less distinctness 
by those who join in any open work for the 
Master. In its presence there should be no 
room for envy, for jealousy, for strife. Each 
may ‘covet earnestly the best gifts,’ but never 
to forgetfulness of the ‘more excellent way’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 31). The fellowship of belief, the 
fellowship of labour, and the fellowship of 
prayer, should be marked by a brotherly love 
that is not merely a phrase but a reality. ‘Are 
all apostles . . . prophets . . . teachers?’ 
Assuredly not; but all may have the Charity 
which is above even Faith and Hope (1 Cor, 
xiii. 13). 
14 


St Paul and his Colleagues 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For the help of the Holy Spirit, that this 
Epistle may be read aright and its lessons laid 
to heart. 

2. For the grace of humility in all the relations 
of life, and more especially in the relations of 
Christian fellowship and labour. 

3. For the removal of all that hinders Godly 
union and concord. 
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II 


THE CHURCH AT 
THESSALONICA 


1 THEss. i. 1. 


Unto the Church of the Thessalonians, which is in God the 
Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Upon his second missionary journey St Paul— 
Silas with him—came to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 
1). It is the modern Saloniki, the second town 
in European Turkey, with a population of over 
70,000, of whom nearly a third are Jews. A 
seaport, the capital of one of the divisions 
of Macedonia, a city of wealth, with its own 
assembly and magistrates (Acts xvii. 6), with 
Jewish inhabitants numerous enough to have a 
synagogue of their own (Acts xvii. 1), and with an 
otherwise mixed population drawn from East and 
West, Thessalonica might well challenge the 
Apostle, fresh from the dangers and blessings of 
his ministry at Philippi (Acts xvi. 12 ff). 

On three Sabbaths St Paul preached, and 
defended his Gospel in the Synagogue. His 
subject was the Mission of Jesus Christ, with its 


issue, His death and resurrection. St Paul must 
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The Church at Thessalonica 


also have proclaimed his message to Gentile 1 Thess. 
hearers ; for, though from Acts xvii. 4 it is seen Be Ne 
, His Ministry 

that Jews and Greek proselytes accepted his there. 
message, it is clear from 1 Thess. i. 9 (‘turned 
.. . from idols’) that the converts included 
recruits from paganism. It is not necessary to 
assume that the three weeks’ special ministry to 
the Jews covered the whole of his stay at 
Thessalonica, The ‘house of Jason’ was 
evidently associated in the public mind with the 
Apostles and their work (Acts xvii. 5), and it 
may have been for weeks, or even months, the 
scene of his instruction to Gentile inquirers, 
There may have been a definite reminder to the 
Jews that, although the Apostle would observe 
the order ‘to the Jew first,’ his commission also 
embraced the Gentile world. So it was at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 6); so at Ephesus (Acts xix. 
9); so at Rome (Acts xxviii. 28). 

Whatever the length of the Apostle’s stay at Its Results, 
Thessalonica or the nature of his work there, the 
results were strongly marked. The Gospel ‘came 
unto’ them not ‘in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance’ 
(i. 5). 

But the converts did not find their way an The Lot of 
easy one. They ‘received the word in much “Converts. 
affliction’ (i. 6), as the narrative in Acts xvii, 
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r Thess, 
i, I. 


Encourage- 
ment for 
Workers. 


First Epistle to Thessalonians 


5-9 enables us to believe. As ‘the Jews which 
believed not’ were the leaders of the opposition 
there described, we may infer that the Jews who 
did believe may have been the marks of especial 
hostility. In any case, the sorrows of the taught 
were the sorrows also of the teacher. St Paul’s 
references to his own afflictions (as in iii. 7) sug- 
gest the thought that suffering was a bond of 
union between himself and the Thessalonians. 
It might the more naturally be so as the persecu- 
tion of the young believers at Thessalonica in no . 
way impaired their faith. They stood firm, and 
were the dearer to him for their constancy. 

Here, then, were true children of God drawn 
from what may once have seemed unpromising 
material. It is an old story with many modern 
parallels. In the Mission field abroad, in our 
parishes at home, how often the power of the 
Gospel is disclosed most convincingly where its 
conquests seem—to the merely human eye—least 
probable! In the case of individuals, how often 
the convert is not the one who appears the most 
likely ! 

Herein is comfort for those who toil in hard, 
ungenerous fields, apparently of little promise. 
They cannot tell how their lives and their words 
are being used of God. People come and go. 
The worker does not know how such people fare, 
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how they may profit by the recollection even of a I Thess. 
few faithful words. In some hearts the seed * 
grows very secretly, and, even whilst the earthly 

sower is tempted to despair, it is, by the grace of 

God, beginning to germinate. 

Herein is comfort, too, for the soul which Encourage- 
recognises its sin, its long estrangement from God, pers ey 
its dire offences, and yet feels that God is calling 
it from the ‘far country’ to turn again towards 
the Father’s house. In such a case a man is 
tempted to think that he stands alone. Let him 
take heart from the fact that other sinners before 
him have come to themselves and been led back 
home—sinners who have lived in dull indifference 
to God, sinners who have resisted the work of 
grace, sinners who have obstructed the messengers 
of God, sinners who have done their best to dis- 
courage and annoy the children of God. 

Here were true followers of Christ who were Encourage- 
drawn to Him despite violent hostility. The eee oe 
convert from Judaism and the convert from 
paganism had a good deal to face. Their 
‘afflictions’ must have included many a grievous 
blow to pride, possibly a loss of means, doubt- 
less some sundering of family ties, and it may 
be even the endurance of physical anguish. 

But their afflictions could not estrange them from 
their Master. There are still converts, even here 
19 
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Encourage- 
ment to 
Progress. 


First Epistle to Thessalonians 


at home, who suffer for the faith; to whom the 
trial is a severe one, the cost of fidelity heavy. 
Yet as a rule their trial is not to be compared in 
severity with that of the Christian in earlier ages, 
or in the Mission field to-day. 

Here are true children of God who grew very 
rapidly in grace. For their teacher writes in 
terms of close affection, of warm commendation, 
and of-such counsel as implies Christian progress. 
Adversity need be no bar to such progress; it 
may even favour it. The growth of the soul may 
be rapid where love and zeal abound. One eager 
disciple may learn more in a month than another, 
more careless, may come to in a lifetime. 

Happy the Church made of such material as 
this ! 

Suggestions for Prayer. 

1. For the workers in unpromising fields, that 
they may have faith to work on. 

2. For converts under trial, that their afflictions 
may be borne with patience, and their witness 
blessed to others. 

3. For all believing people, that they may grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

4, For the increase of ministerial joy in mark- 
ing the faith and perseverance of the flock. 
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III 
THE SALUTATION 


1 Tuess. i. 1. 


GRACE be unto you, and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

As the address of a letter may indicate the r Thess. 
relations of writer to receiver, so, also within i, I. ee 
limits, may the salutation. The greeting of St ee 
Paul is a Christian greeting, and a greeting 
which in a few words suggests the whole plan 
of the redemption in which Apostle and converts 
alike rejoiced. ‘Grace’ and ‘peace’ have their 
place in every greeting of the Apostle in his 
Epistles. In 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus ‘mercy’ 
is joined with them. But in truth the ideas 
which converts of St Paul would associate with 
‘grace’ would also include ‘mercy’ and ‘peace.’ 
In all the New Testament there is no word of 
wider meaning, no word which conveys more of 
assurance and consolation to the faithful soul, and 
no word of more encouragement to the penitent 
sinner. 

‘Grace be unto you.’ No larger wish for the 
well-being of another could fill any heart; no 
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Grace. 
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of Grace. 
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First Epistle to Thessalonians 


larger blessing be sought. Here, before the 
Apostolic message begins, the words are, no 
doubt, general and comprehensive in their mean- 
ing—‘the loving-kindness, the favour, of God be 
with you.’ But no Apostle could use the word 
and no convert hear it or read it without a 
recollection of its more specific import. 

In ‘grace’ there is set before the mind the free 
and spontaneous favour of God shown to sinners. 
By an easy transition, therefore, ‘grace’ comes to 
convey the idea of the Christian revelation itself, 
and in Titus ii. 11 is so represented as ‘ the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation.’ Nor is it less 
natural that ‘grace’ should thus be associated 
more especially with the Son, as ‘the grace of 
the Lord Jesus’ (Acts xv. 11), or as in 2 Tim. ii. 
1, ‘the grace that is in Christ Jesus ’—manifested 
in Him; or as in those familiar parting words 
which we have come to distinguish as ‘the 
grace.’ 

So, then, this one word to the believing soul 
spoke of the free and spontaneous exercise of 
God’s love to the fallen creature ; of the Holy 
One, the manifestation of the Father’s love, and 
of His redemptive work.; of the call to man to 
hear of the way of pardon, even as St Paul was 
‘called ... by His grace’ (Gal. i. 15); of the 


penitent sinners’ recollection that ‘by grace are’ 
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The Salutation 


they ‘saved’ (Eph. ii. 8); of the sinner’s con- 1 Thess. 
sciousness that ‘though his sins’ have been as i, I. 
scarlet, yet. now he is ‘justified freely’ (Rom. iii. 

24); of the knowledge that by the favour of God 

alone can he live the new life, each, like St Paul, 

coming to be what he is in the new kingdom ‘ by 

the grace of God’ alone (1 Cor. xv. 10), finding 

that grace ‘ sufficient’ for him (2 Cor. xii. 9) under 

sorest trial, and learning more and more to realise 

the ‘riches’ of his Heavenly Father’s favour. 

‘And peace’ with grace. For grace indeed And Peace 
brings the peace‘ which passeth all understanding.’ oe 
By grace it is that the soul reaches the state of 
assured salvation and of contentment with the 
dispositions of God which broadly represents the 
New Testament idea of peace. In itself the 
salutation recalls the old Messianic promise of 
peace. Messiah Himself was the Prince of Peace 
(Isa. ix. 6); the Psalmist and Prophet find in His 
kingdom the promise of peace (Isa. lv. 12), even 
to the heathen (Zech. ix. 10). So when the 
Apostles preached it was a Gospel of peace (Acts 
x. 36), and converts who received it were to have 
peace from ‘the Lord of peace Himself’ (2 Thess 
iii. 16). 

Can this greeting seem conventional? What No Empty 
is more needed by the individual soul to-day than his ba 
the peace promised by our Lord? It implies the 
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They point 
to God. 


First Epistle to Thessalonians 


quiet confidence of those whose belief is unshaken. 
The conflicts which rage around the origin, the 
text, the import of Holy Scripture find them 
unmoved. The difficulties which from time to 
time may be suggested by the progress of science 
do not alarm them. ‘They are not afraid of the 
advancement of learning, or the progress of dis- 
covery, or the speculations of philosophy. They 
know Whom they have believed, and, secure in 
their belief, they are at peace. Nor is their 
possession less precious on its practical side. 
They have, like other people, to live in an age 
of keen competition, trying to every bread-winner. 
They have, like other people, to struggle with 
thronging duties; with their measure of care, of 
disappointment, and of trial from without. They 
have to deal with their own tempers, with their 
own natural desires, with physical weakness and 
pain. Amidst them all they may be kept in 
peace—partakers in the legacy of our Lord to 
His people (John xiv. 27). 

And the source of these mercies? They are 
‘from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
From God whom the Christian knows as his 
Father; from the Lord Jesus whom he loves as 
his Saviour. The soul is directed to look to the 
right source of blessing. Paul may desire it for 


his converts, may pray for it, may send them his 
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wish on their behalf; but he cannot of himself 1 Thess, 
ensure it, If the blessing is to come, it will come * ™ 
from God. So it must ever be. The ministry of 

a man, of an ordinance, of a sacrament, of a book, es and 
may be a channel through which grace is con- — 
veyed. But the man, the ordinance, the sacrament, 

the book remain but channels. The grace may 

flow through them, but its origin is not in them. 

Every ministry and every ordinance may be 
rendered fruitful, just in proportion as those who 

use it look beyond the agent and the means to 

the source of ‘every good gift and every perfect 

gift ’—‘the Father of Lights’ Himself. 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion may be more widely proclaimed. 

2. That ‘grace’ and ‘peace’ may be more 
manifest in the lives of believing people, par- 
ticularly in ourselves. 

3. That whilst honouring the ‘means of grace’ 
freely provided by God, we may never permit 
them to usurp His honour. 
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Thanks. 


IV 
THANKSGIVING 


1 THEss. i. 2-4. 


WE give thanks to God always for you all, making mention 
of you in our prayers; remembering without ceasing your 
work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and our Father ; know- 
ing, brethren beloved, your election of God. 

Ir is sometimes charged against pastors and 
teachers that they are more ready to ‘reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, than to encourage their people. 
It was not so with St Paul. To thank God for 
the lives of his converts is one of the first duties 
to which in his letters he turns. He marks the 
point himself when, in the Epistle to the Romans 
(i. 8), after the address, he proceeds: ‘First, I 
thank my God... for you all.’ So in 1 Cor. 
i. 4 we have: ‘I thank my God always’; in Phil. 
i. 3, ‘I thank my God upon every remembrance 
of you’; in Col. i. 3: ‘We [Paul and Timotheus] 
give thanks to God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’; in 2 Thess. i. 3, ‘We [Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timotheus] are bound to thank 
God always for you.’ (Compare also 2 Tim. i. 3 


and Phil. i. 3.) In Eph. i. 3, the thanksgiving 
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Thanksgiving 


is more general. In Gal. i. 6, after the salutation, 1 Thess. 
the Apostle turns abruptly and with severity to * 24 
the very core of his message: ‘I marvel that ye 

are so soon removed from Him that called you 

into the grace of Christ unto another Gospel.’ 

This marked variation from the general method 

of the Apostle’s letter-writing is a sufficient proof 

that his customary thanksgiving had nothing con- 
ventional about it. That Apostle said what he 

felt. 

The character of the thanksgiving in his first From a Full 

letter to the Thessalonians supplies another . 
illustration of this. It is instinct with feeling. 
The writer’s thoughts crowd upon him. Clause 
is added to clause as he recalls the character of 
the Thessalonian Christians, their zealous work, 
and its missionary aspects. It is all just like the 
man; and whilst it helps us to understand the 
warm and generous nature of the Apostle, it is 
a witness also to the worth of the people he 
addresses. 

It may be that the circumstances of modern a Possible 
life warn pastors and teachers against the danger D498 
of encouraging bodies of hearers in general terms. 

Those terms may be accepted by all hearers alike. 
Those to whom they really apply may take them 
in humility, helped and encouraged by them, yet 
with a true Christian instinct answering in their 
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1 Thess. hearts: ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
Dice us, but unto Thy name give glory’ 
(Ps. cxv. 1). But the hearer who is only 
half convinced, and not yet in conscious union 
with Christ, may take the words as proof that 
his condition is already all he should desire. 
‘He means this for me; so I must be right.’ 
Conscience might raise doubts, to be met by the 
specious reply: ‘Surely he knows better than I 
do.’ Worse even than this is the possibility of 
the utterly conventional worshipper being kept in 
the deadly slumber of complacency by assurances 
that could never apply to bm at all. Such em- 
ployment of the language of thanksgiving needs, 
therefore, caution in the user and in the hearer. 
ItsCorrec- Yet surely the words of St Paul offer a 
ore corrective to their wrong interpretation. Let 
the reader examine himself by the letter of the 
Apostle’s thanksgiving—examine himself solemnly, 
unsparingly, in the sight of God. The Apostle 
recalls three features in the Thessalonians’ 
character, and the great fact which accounted 
for them all. The three features are the exhibi- 
tion of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity; the 
great fact is their ‘election of God.’ 
Reasonsfor ‘Remembering without ceasing your work of 
Aco faith’—the work which comes of faith. It isa 
Their ibe sguolly superficial view of St Paul’s teaching 
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which makes his reasoning about justification I Thess. 
belittle the importance of character and. work, * 2-4 
Where he is most insistent upon the necessity 

of a right belief, there he is not less insistent 
upon the necessity of right conduct. Rom. vi. 

is of itself a sufficient answer; but the whole 
Epistle is equally plain as to the connection 
between faith and its outward manifestation. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, equally definite in 

its reference to some differences of doctrine, is 
equally clear in its teaching as to conduct. 

But the Apostle’s position is clear enough 

in all his letters. St James may meet some 

false teaching about the connection of faith 

and works in more striking terms; but he 

is not more definite than St Paul. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in that 
noble eleventh chapter, is, if one may say so, 

more picturesque ; but he is not more emphatic. 

Now let each ask himself, What are the works And Ours? 
that spring naturally from my faith? What 

does it produce in testimony, in exertion, in self- 
denial? How is it changing temper, habits, de- 

sires, plans, methods of work? How, Lord, how ? 

‘Labour of love.—The labour which is the (2) Their 
work of love, its natural manifestation. Doubt- pena: a 
less the Apostle had in mind many kindnesses of 
the Thessalonians to himself, possibly hinted at 
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in his resolve not to ‘be chargeable unto any 
of you’ (ii. 9). But in a persecuted Church 
there would be ample room for works of 
brotherly love. Is this a mark of our lives 
also? Does love flow out not only to the 
brethren, but to all? Do the poor and needy, 
the sick and bereaved, ery in vain? Do the 
spiritually needy look to us and find no answer? 
If the love be in us, what are its signs, its 
proofs ? 

‘ Patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
—A patient endurance of trials indicating the 
hope of the Master’s coming—a hope which is 
not feeble and flickering, without staying power, 
or a resistance to trial, but a hope which can 
resist and can wait. Are we of those who, in 
time of weakened faith around us, insolent 
irreligion, or contemptuous indifference, lose 
heart and cry, ‘Where are the signs of His 
coming?’ Or have we learned to ‘wait 
patiently for Him’—answering the opposer, 
like the Three Children, with the confident 
ery: ‘Our God... is able to deliver us... 
and He will deliver us.... But if not——’ 
(Dan. iii. 17, 18)? 

‘Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of 
God,’ or, as the Revised Version prefers, ‘ Know- 


ing, brethren beloved of God, your election,’ 
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Here is the explanatory fact. The Apostle saw 1 Thess. 
in the Thessalonians those whom God had called ! 2°4 
and chosen, as he puts it in his second letter to 
them: ‘God hath from the beginning chosen you 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth’ (2 Thess. ii. 13). In the 
fact, as in the characteristics of the Thessalonian Its Appeal 
Christians, there lies another help to self- Sa 
examination. The thought of election rouses in 
some minds most anxious doubts; in others an 
evil complacency. Some ask: ‘Can I be of 
the elect?’ Others cry: ‘Surely I am of the 
elect.’ As many as are tempted either by doubt 
or by self-sufficiency may find help in looking for 
the signs of election. Is the work of the Spirit 
seen in their hearts and lives? Is sin grievous to 
them? Are their foibles and weaknesses matters 
of regret? Is there a constant endeavour to live 
as becomes members of ‘a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood . . . a peculiar people . . . called 
. out of darkness into His marvellous light’ 
(1 Pet. ii. 9)? If there be, they need not 
doubt the work of God; if there be not, they 
would do well to distrust their own assurances, 
and to wait upon God for some further guidance 
as to their real position. They may be mistaken 
as to the foundation fact; or the failure may 
extend only to a wrong view of what is their duty 
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and their privilege. In either case contentment 
should be impossible. For all others to whom 
the words come let them be only the most solemn 
reminder of the grace of God—wonderful in its 
condescension, its mercy, its love, its patience, its 
promise. 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


Help us, O Lord, 
(1) to stronger faith ; 
(2) to more zealous labour ; 
(3) to more patient waiting ; 
(4) to more diligent self-examination ; 
(5) to greater thankfulness for Thy redeeming 
grace. 
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A MISSIONARY’S JOY 
1 THEss. i. 5-10. 


For our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ; as ye 
know what manner of men we were among you for your sake, 
And ye became followers of us, and of the Lord, having 
received the word in much ajfiliction, with joy of the Holy 
Ghost: so that ye were ensamples to all that believe in 
Macedonia and Achaia. For from you sounded out the word 
of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in 
every place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad ; so that 
we need not to speak any thing. For they themselves show of 
us what manner of enteriug in we had unto you, and how ye 
turned to God from idols to serve the living and true God; and 
to wait for His Son from heaven, Whom He raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come. 


THE wise servant of the Gospel is chary of 1 Thess, 
speaking of results. It may be an ecclesiastical 1 5-10. 
duty to compile statistics and to make returns; 

but he is always sensible that God may judge him 

by another standard, and that the scrutiny of the 

Most High may reveal failure, deficiency, trans- 
gression, hidden from his own eyes. Especially ‘Results.’ 
he is aware that in speaking of results he may 

seem to be announcing his own success and 
inviting others to praise his work. In an age 

which believes so profoundly in the value of 
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advertising, he does well to fear that even the 
simplest account of facts may be misread. But, 
in spite of this, he is not forbidden to rejoice 
before God when the reasons are good and 
sufficient. At all events he has the example of 
St Paul for his encouragement. The Apostle has 
offered thanksgiving to God for the faith and life 
of his converts. Now his joy runs into a 
reminder to them both of the circumstances of 
their conversion and of some of its results. 
These are set out, not for the inspection of higher 
ecclesiastical authorities, nor, primarily, for the 
consideration of anybody else, but for the 
encouragement of those to whom he wrote. 

The curcumstances of their conversion were, the 
Apostle suggests, striking. The Gospel came, 
‘not . . . in word only, but also in power, and 
in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance’ (i. 5). 
However long or short may have been the 
ministry at Thessalonica described in Acts xvii., 
St Paul’s words suggest that its influence was 
perhaps immediate, certainly pronounced. The 
idea suggested to the mind is that of a mani- 
fest outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon Jews 
and Gentiles, men and women (Acts xvii. 4); 
with results so remarkable that the opposition 
found violence their best method of contro- 
versy. 
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The Gospel came to the Thessalonians with a 1 Thess. 
fourfold strength. i. 5-10. 

It came ‘not im word only. It was a Gospel Not in Word 
preached ; there were words used. But preachers sat 
eloquent, perhaps, even as St Paul have delivered 
the Gospel without apparent result. Strangers 
to the message may at all times hear and not 
understand (Matt. xiii. 19). Others, familiar with 
the same message, may have heard it so often 
that it produces no effect. They hear, but that 
is all, The Gospel comes to them in word and 
‘in word only.’ It was otherwise with the 
Thessalonians. 

To them the Gospel came not ‘in word only,’ But in 

but also ‘in power.’ It was not that the Apostle cytes 
supported his message with the testimony of 
miracles ; nor only, perhaps, that, like his Master, 
he ‘taught them as one having authority’ (Matt. 
vii. 29); but the utterance of the Apostle, the 
message of the Apostle, struck the consciences of 
his hearers with power. We have heard such 
utterances ; we have been sensible of the power ; 
we know what the Apostle means, and how his 
hearers were affected. 

But that was not all. The Gospel came also In the Holy 
‘im the Holy Ghost.’ There was no other ex- sek 
planation of the results possible. Nothing else 
could adequately account for the change in the 
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Thessalonians. No rhetoric, no personal magnet- 
ism, no reasoning could produce what St Paul 
had seen. God the Holy Spirit was alone the 
explanation. His gracious presence is not, 
happily for us, given only when the eloquence 
of a Paul or an Apollos commands a listening 
throng. When man pleads singly with man, 
where the ‘two or three are gathered together,’ 
where the humblest preaches Christ, the same 
Spirit may be present to render the word 
effective. 

The Gospel came also ‘with much assurance.’ 
Here St Paul uses a word which is not found in 
classical Greek, nor in the Septuagint. In the 
New Testament its use is confined to himself and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
corresponding verb, which St Luke uses once 
(i. 1), is employed in Rom. iv. 21 and xiv. 5 in 
the sense of to fully convince. In Col. iv. 12 it 
is the word rendered in the Authorised Version 
as ‘complete, and in the Revised Version as 
‘fully assured.’ In 2 Tim. iv. 5 it is rendered 
‘make full proof of’ (Revised Version ‘fulfil ’) 
‘thy ministry,’ and in iv. 17 it implies the full 
proclamation of the Gospel. The word here 
employed by St Paul has in Col. ii. 2, Heb. vi. 
11, and x. 22, the same meaning as ‘full 
assurance’ or ‘firm persuasion.’ In Colossians 
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it is of ‘understanding’; in Hebrews of ‘hope’ I Thess. 
and of ‘faith.’ Thus the Apostle suggests to" = 
us hearers who were profoundly moved, were 
soundly convinced, and manifestly experienced 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Such were the circumstances of the Thessa- The Results. 
lonians’ conversion. From it certain results at 
once flowed. Their lives were changed. The 
old past was left behind them ; the old ambitions, 
the old standards of right and wrong, the old 
examples upon which they had fashioned them- 
selves, all went. ‘Ye became followers of us’ 
—Paul and Silas and Timothy—suffering afflic- 
tion as they did; but, better even than that, 
followers ‘of the Lord.’ Moreover, the change, 
suddenly as it may have been wrought, was 
decisive. They became an example, a ‘type’ of —Decisive. 
the Christian life. People spoke of them not 
only in Macedonia, but Achaia too. Their new 
life was of itself a proclamation of the Gospel, 
declaring with trumpet sound the power of God. 
It was needless for St Paul to praise his con- 
verts, for everybody knew about them; knew 
that they had left their idols to serve the one 
true God and to wait for that future appearing 
of the Son which seems never to have been 
far from the thoughts of the New Testament 
Christian. 
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Well might an Apostle rejoice in such converts 
' Well might all to whom the Gospel has come 

inquire of their hearts how far the Thessalonian 
traits are their own. Have they, too, definitely 
broken with the past—turned from the old idols ? 
Have they given themselves to full service with 
the new Master? Are their lives—apart from 
their words—of advantage to anybody? Are 
other people helped by their example? Do they 
consciously ‘wait for’ the Lord ‘from heaven?’ 
Are the people round about them, in their own 
Macedonia, witnesses of their consistency and 
zeal? Has their zeal borne fruit farther afield? 
Has it? 

Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. From hearing Thy Gospel in vain ; 
From resisting the Holy Spirit ; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 

2. ‘That it may please Thee to give to all Thy 
people increase of grace to hear meekly Thy 
Word, and to receive it with pure affection, and 
to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit ; 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.’ 
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1 TuHEss. ii. 1-4. 


For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto 
you, that it was not in vain: but even after that we had 
suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at 
Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the 
Gospel of God with much contention. For our exhortation was 
not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile: but as we were 
allowed of God to be put in trust with the Gospel, even so 
we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our 
hearts. 


PERSONAL confidences may be the mark of an 1 Thess. 
ill-balanced mind. They may spring from self- ii. 1-4. 


t Paul’s 
conceit and the mere pleasure of talking of self. rept aD, 


They may be born of the curious mistake of 
believing that other people are as profoundly 
interested in our concerns as we are ourselves. 
But they may also be reasonable and _ fitting. 
They may be the natural outcome of an intimacy 
which has developed into mutual affection. Thus 
they are more common to a strongly emotional 
temperament which cannot, and does not, attempt 
to fix upon itself the chains of a reserve which 
others wear and never find galling. It was so 
with St Paul. His affection translates itself 
readily into language about himself, his work, and 
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his feelings—language which, from some, might 
appear forced and unnatural, and from others 
almost offensive in its presumption. As we read 
in this chapter St Paul’s recollection of his own 
dealings with the Thessalonians we never feel 
that he is self-centred or garrulous. We are only 
conscious of the self-revelation of a naturally 
affectionate heart warmed by grace to a still 
stronger glow of love for his own children in the 
faith. 

A cold critic who desired that the Apostolic 
letters should record events with a sub-editor’s 
economy of space, and a business man’s abhorrence 
of sentiment, would pronounce much of this 
chapter to be superfluous. It is, in fact, a 
restatement and an expansion of chapter i., the 
additional details investing it with new interest. 
Nor is the recapitulation, such as it is, without 
reason or point. Other people (i. 8) were bearing 
witness to the faith of the Thessalonians; but, 
after all, valuable as that witness was, it could 
but seem, from the Thessalonian point of view, 
unnecessary, so far as they were concerned. The 
converts could well recall the facts for themselves. 

First, as in chapter i the Apostle notices 
characteristics of his own coming to Thessalonica. 
The broad fact in regard to that ministry, which 
he proclaims with a kind of holy exultation, was 
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this: ‘It was not in vain.’ So far as results were I Thess. 
in their minds he had already shown in detail (in Spe id 

i. 5) how the Gospel had been received by them. 

Already in (i. 9) he had recalled the conversion of 

Gentile hearers who had ‘turned to God from 

idols.’ Already (i. 6 ff.) he had witnessed to the 

zeal which was the outcome of their faith. 

But the Apostle is thinking rather of the char- Memories of 
acter of his coming amongst them than of its cgi 
results. It was not an empty, purposeless 
endeavour; the facts gave it, indeed, as they 
very well knew, quite another aspect. At 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 22) Paul and Silas had been 
roughly stripped by the lictors and beaten with 
rods, one of the three occasions upon which St 
Paul, in 2 Cor. xi. 25, declares that he suffered 
this punishment. The Thessalonians knew of 
this. The marks of the Philippian rods were 
doubtless still borne by Paul and Silas when they 
reached Thessalonica. But ‘even after’ that 
experience—enough of itself to discourage less 
resolute or less faithful messengers—-Paul and his 
companion returned to their outspoken, confident 
statement of the Gospel. 

Whence came the power to do this? Why How could 
were these men ready to face with equal courage pop ot 
cruel castigation at the command of magistrates 
and personal violence at the hands of the people? 
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1 Thess. The Thessalonians knew. The Apostles were 
cae confident—confident in their God. If they 
spoke boldly, it was because they knew God 
was with them. Boldness may spring from many 
sources; it is not an exclusively Christian virtue. 
But the boldness of a true Evangelist in declaring 
his message should be the boldness of one who 
knows the source of his commission, the supremacy 
of its importance, and the strength of its authority. 
For such boldness in speech, in the face of 
persecution, the early believers prayed in Acts 


iv. 29. 
Becausetheir Boldness is noted as the mark of the first 
Courage was preaching of Saul of Tarsus after his conver- 


sion (Acts ix. 27); and thereafter it becomes 
a recognised mark of Apostolic testimony. Is it 
a mark less needed in the modern declaration 
of the Gospel? The faithful servant of God 
cannot dispense with that courage which a 
true confidence in God alone can inspire. He 
needs it that he may stand alone, in defiance of 
convention or the opinion dominant around him; 
that he may speak where protest is needed; that 
he may preach Christ where opportunity and 
when words are given. There is a rashness, there 
is a presumption, which may harm the cause; but 
for once that it is harmed by excess of zeal it 
suffers ten times by timidity and compromise. 
42 
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The faithful servant will not shrink from his duty, 1 Thess. 
even when it has to be performed ‘with much ad 5 
contention ’—in the midst of stern conflict with 
opposing circumstances. 

But the Apostle, as he looks back at the work, Because they 
sees another reason for the boldness and the Guile. He 
patience of his ministry: the simplicity, the purity 
of his intentions and method. His preaching—St 
Paul’s word combines the ideas of exhortation 
and of comfort or consolation—did not find its 
source in deceit or error; nor yet in impurity— 
whether of person or lust for gain; nor was it 
carried on in a spirit of deception. He had been 
approved—his word has the sense of approved 
after trial—by God as one fit to be entrusted with 
-the Gospel, and he acted accordingly, remembering 
that God, and not man, was his judge. The 
thought expressed in verses 3 and 4 is more fully 
expanded in 1 Cor. iv. 1-5. 

Such is the Apostle’s view of the duty of one A Standard 
who would preach Christ. As many as hold the ~ ae 
ministerial office may well test themselves by the 
standard he sets up. Yet, inasmuch as every 
believer should be a witness for his Lord, there 
should be no narrowing of the scrutiny. The 
result may be humbling. Better that than the 
deadly complacency which admits sloth, timidity, 
error, and unworthy methods. 
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1 Thess. Suggestions for Prayer. 
aoe 1. For patience to endure the lesser as well as 
the greater trials of life. 

2. For courage in the face of opposition. 

3. For purity of intention and of method in 
all witness for God, that, by His mercy, our 
testimony may win and not repel. 
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For neither at any time used we flattering words, as ye 
know, nor a cloke of covetousness; God is witness: nor of 
men sought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when 
we might have been burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. 

THE ministry of Jesus Christ has its peculiar 1 Thess. 
temptations. Some of them are indicated in St ii. 5, 6. 
Paul’s account of his own methods. He has 

already said (ii. 4) that he spoke ‘not as pleasing 

men, but God.’ He now expands this by dis- 
claiming (1) any resort to flattery ; (2) any spirit, 

however veiled, of covetousness ; (3) any desire of 

glory, though, as Apostles of Christ, they might have 

claimed honour. (See Revised Version, margin.) 

These three points are worth looking at in detail. 

1. There can hardly be a greater peril to the St Paul no 
minister of Christ's Gospel than that of attempting ee 
to conciliate hearers, as a congregation or as 
individuals, by flattery. It is an ever-present 
danger, and the temptation may arise in more 
ways than one. From time to time doubts obtain 
a certain vogue. They are often enough real; 
though they be no more than, to use Emerson’s 
phrase, ‘the soul’s mumps, and measles and 
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whooping-coughs.’ But sometimes they do but 
serve a purpose. They are the defence of those 
who will not fairly face the appeal of the Gospel. 
The doubts are made much of, yet the doubter 
shows but little eagerness to be enlightened. 
How shall he be dealt with? It is so easy to 
compliment him upon honesty of mind ; to say, 
perhaps, with the poet :— 


‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 


Yet it is hardly fair to quote the familiar lines 
and forget some others that follow them :— 
‘He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 


He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own.’! 


There lies a hint as to the truer way of dealing 
with the doubtful of this type. Flattery can but 
encourage them to play with their opportunities ; 
to find in reasoning they do not understand, in 
criticisms they never examine, and in questions 
to which they never seek an answer, the excuse 
for avoiding decision. Doubt, when honest, is 
too torturing, too oppressive, for its victims to 
desire flattery. Their need is help. To deny it 
is a ministerial crime. 


1 In Memoriam, xcvi. 
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But it is not the doubter alone for whom smooth I Thess. 

words are sometimes forthcoming. There may be ty Sule 
those whose good opinion it is sought to conciliate, 
whose help is desired, whose means can solve 
some difficulties: How easy to flatter them! 
The wrong will find excuse. It will suggest itself 
as mere courtesy, or honest deference, or well- 
merited tribute to zeal. Alas, it may be some- 
thing more ugly. Whatever its origin or purpose, 
flattery is no kindness. It is still true that ‘a 
man that flattereth his neighbour spreadeth a net 
for his feet’ (Prov. xxix. 5). 

2. With flattery there often goes covetousness. St Paul un- 
St Paul repudiates the one as well as the other. Se 
Worldly persons will sometimes assume that the 
ministry of the Gospel is sought from sordid 
motives. The charge may be an index to the 
character of those who make it. They judge 
others by themselves. Now no one would be 
rash enough to say that mixed and improper 
motives are never found in those who seek the 
Christian ministry: but the conditions of 
ministerial life, rightly understood, are hardly 
such as appeal to those who seek for gain. 

In the case of St Paul the charge, as a general 
one, is out of the question. His own account of 
his birth and upbringing, as given in Acts xxi. 39 
and xxii. 3, suggests that his father was a man 
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of wealth. That he learned at Tarsus the local 
handicraft, the making of ciliciwm, is no proof to 
the contrary ; the son of a rich man would learn 
a trade, according to the custom of his people. 
By birth and training a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews’ ; 
by birth and training he was equally a Roman 
gentleman. What had he to gain by the ministry 
of Christ's Gospel? For him its payments are 
counted up in 2 Cor. xi. 23-28. They were not 
gold, or place, or honours; but stripes and 
stonings, hunger and confinement, all the pains of _ 
slow martyrdom. But, apart from the physical 
suffering there recorded, his own hands (Acts xx. 
33-35), coarse with the labour he practised, were 
pathetic proofs of his independence. ‘Truly there 
was no hope of worldly advantage beckoning on 
St Paul, or sustaining him either in privation, in 
imprisonment, or under the strokes of the lictors’ 
rods. ‘God,’ he says, ‘is witness.’ Not that the 
Thessalonians were unaware of his manner of 
life—he goes on to remind them, in verse 9, of 
his prolonged daily labour ; but they could only 
see the outer life. God, however, knew his 
heart, his motives, and to God he appeals. 

3. But many a nature indifferent to money is 
eager for honour. Many a person incapable of 
the more vulgar forms of covetousness falls a prey 
to the desire for distinction. For not a few the 
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charm of wealth must be the deference it procures ; I pore 
for others the value of a distinguished position ii. 5, 6 
lies in the dignity and importance it brings to the 
holder. St Paul, however, disclaims this also. 
‘We’—he includes Silas and Timothy—‘ might 
have been burdensome as the Apostles of Christ’ ; 
might, that is to say, have made much of the 
dignity and authority_of their mission. Doubtless 
men who magnified their office would have 
expected the Church to sustain them, and so the 
two ideas of being ‘ burdensome ’—as a source of 
expense, and by oppressing them with the weight 
of Apostolic dignity are equally recognized. St 
Paul well knew how, when occasion demanded, 
to lay stress upon his office ; but the Thessalonians 
were not the converts with whom this was 
necessary. With them he has no occasion 
anywhere to lay emphasis on his rank. With 
the Corinthians, for example, it is otherwise (see 
especially 1 Cor. xi. 1, 2, xv. 9; 2 Cor. xi. 5, xil. 
11, 12). 

Tn these characteristics of St Paul’s ministry ‘ a ee 
we have three warnings to all who, like him, E 
have been put in trust with the Gospel. They 
must not, they dare not, flatter others. They 
must clear their minds of every poor ambition 
which would substitute the desire of power or 
a gain for the desire to win souls. They must 
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watch against more subtle temptation—the desire 
for advancement, not on the score of its grosser 
advantages, but because of the dignity it may 
bring with it. It should be their task not to 
deceive the flock, not to make them implements 
of gain, not to lord it over God’s heritage (1 Pet. 
vy. 3). Rather, like St Paul, they should be 
content to be servants ‘unto all’ (1 Cor. ix. 19) 
‘for the Gospel’s sake’ (1 Cor. ix. 23); making this 
palpable in the preaching of Christ (see 2 Cor. iv. 
5). In so doing they may follow St Paul—but 
only as he followed Christ. Did not the Lord 
take upon Him ‘the form of a servant’ (Phil. ii. 
7)? Did He not come ‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister’ (Matt. xx. 28)? Shall the 
servant be greater than the Master ? 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1, That the ministry of the Gospel may in- 
creasingly be marked by purity of motive, of 
method, of desire. 

2. That all who witness for God may have 
power and wisdom to do so with courage and 
with candour. 

3. That hearers may desire the truth and may 
not shrink from correction; but in all sincerity 
of heart may forward the work of those who are 
their servants for Christ’s sake. 
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Bur we were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children: so being affectionately desirous of you, we were 
willing to have imparted unto you, not the Gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto us. For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail: for labouring night 
and day, because we would not be chargeable unto any of you, 
we preached unto you the Gospel of God. Ye are witnesses, 
and God also, how holily and justly and unblameably we 
behaved ourselves among you that believe: as ye kuow how 
we exhorted and comforted and charged every one of you, as a 
father doth his children, that ye would walk worthy of God, 
Who hath called you unto His kingdom and glory. 


THE man who dwells upon the benefits he has r Thess, 
conferred upon another has a delicate task before ti: 7-12, 
him. Perhaps it can only be performed with Dae 
security where he who confers and he who 

receives the benefit are bound together by ties 

of something more than esteem. It is impossible 

to think of St Paul dwelling in detail upon his 
relations with the Thessalonians without seeing 

again and again the signs that the Apostle’s 
relations to his converts had been those of the 

most intimate affection. Perhaps the fact of 

both the teacher and the learners having been 
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companions in suffering may have tended the 
more rapidly to ripen this mutual regard. 

At all events, the Apostle proceeds from the 
negative charateristics of his ministry to dwell on 
certain positive. characteristics. For himself he 
reminds them of his gentleness—of a solicitude 
which would not have stopped at the sacrifice of 
his very life. On their part, he begs them to 
remember that his love found expression (1) in 
toil, (2) in an example undimmed by failure, and 
(3) in fatherly appeal. 

The language of the Apostle is that of no 
common man and no common minister of the 
Gospel. It might even seem to strike a false 
note, were it not that St Paul often dwells in 
humility upon his own weakness and his own 
source of strength ; so that whatever he may be 
is in no wise a matter of self-praise, but an 
illustration of the goodness of God. Thus he ranks 
himself as the ‘least of all saints’ (Eph. iii. 8); 
as ‘not meet to be called an Apostle’ (1 Cor. xv. 
9); but he can add, ‘By the grace of God I am 
what I am’ (1 Cor. xv. 10). And surely such an 
affirmation of the Apostle’s rectitude could hardly 
fail to set his readers thinking. This gentleness, 
where did Paul—the Saul of Tarsus, the once 
impetuous persecutor of the saints—learn it? 
Where save in communion with the Master 
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revealed to him on the way to Damascus? For I Thess. 
the words recall the prophetic intimation of ise 
Messiah’s character, as in Isa. xlii. 2, 3, no less 

than the actual work of His ministry. 

The gentleness here claimed by St Paul must, ‘Gentle- 
however, be distinguished from the two instances Neneee 
of the use of ‘gentleness’ in the Old Testament “sti7- 

guished. 
(2 Sam. xxii. 36, and Ps. xviii. 35), in which the 
idea is that of humility. It must be distinguished 
also from the ‘gentleness’ of 2 Cor. x. 1, and the 
‘gentle’ of Tit. iii. 2, Jas. iii, 17, and 1 Pet. 
ii, 18, where the words employed (as with the 
‘moderation’ in Phil. iv. 5) imply a yielding, 
a sweetly reasonable, spirit. It must be dis- 
tinguished, further, from the ‘gentleness’ of Gal. 
y. 22, where the word is one conveying the idea 
of ‘usefulness.’ The word employed by St Paul 
in this passage is one of classical usage, and in 
the New Testament appears only here and in 2 
Tim. ii. 24. There is another reading in some 
ancient copies; but surely ‘gentle’ is exactly 
what St Paul might well have said. The mild, 
benignant nature of his attitude to the Thessa- 
lonian converts is manifest in all his words. 
There was, however, depth in his feeling. ‘We 
were willing to have imparted unto you not the 
Gospel only, but also our own souls.’ The Apostle 
compares himself with a nursing-mother, his love 
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for the Thessalonians with her love for her children. 
She would give more than milk—her very self; so 
would he. May we again see behind the Apostle’s 
words the memory of still greater love and of a 
still greater sacrifice actually consummated ? 

But they on their part know the truth of all 
this. They know (1) how, as he conveyed to 
them the message of the Gospel, he laboured 
with his own hands-to supply his daily needs. 
He thus was enabled to enjoy the advantage which 
a layman now has in his witness for God ; whilst 
at the same time he spared the infant Church. 

They knew (2) that his conduct had been 
beyond reproach ; holiness, righteousness, blame- 
lessness were the marks of his life. There could 
have been no lack of hostile critics, ready to 
detect and make the most of weakness or incon- 
sistency ; but they found no wrong and brought 
no charge. The accusation made by the ‘certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort’ was that Paul and 
his fellows had ‘turned the world upside down’ and 
preached ‘another King, one Jesus’ (Acts xvii. 6,7). 
Where the evil minds whom hostile Jews suborned 
could find no wrong, we may well believe that 
even the intimate relations of Apostle and convert 
would be equally barren of material for criticism. 

There remains (3) this characteristic—‘ Ye 
know how we exhorted and comforted... 
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glory.’ There the Apostle recalls the fact of I Thess. 
such exhortation, the manner of it, and the ii, 7-12. 
matter of it also. The fact is stated with 
conciseness and yet with suggestive detail. He 
‘exhorted’ — called to them, cheered them, 
encouraged them. He ‘comforted’ -them— 
addressed to them words of consolation or 
advice. He ‘charged’ them—called them to 
witness. The manner was that of a father with 
his children. It was a relationship which the 
Apostle claimed with others of his converts. The 
Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 14), he calls his ‘beloved 
sons, adding, ‘for in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you through the Gospel’ (verse 15). As for the 
matter—he besought them to walk worthy of 
the God Who had called them. St Paul thrice 
uses the phrase ‘to walk worthy of,’ and he 
alone employs it in the New Testament. The 
Ephesians he invites to ‘walk worthy of the voca- 
tion’ (Eph. iv. 1); the Colossians to ‘ walk worthy 
of the Lord untoall pleasing’ (Col.i. 10); the Thessa- 
lonians (as here)to walk worthy of the God who has 
called them. And the call? It is to citizenship in 
the kingdom to be established at His coming, and 
to participation in the glory of the Son therein. 

Precious memories, these, to the true sons of Memories 
God in Thessalonica. The Apostle’s words would orn: 
stir their hearts anew, and set them asking how 
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far they were living up to their own past; how 
far they had, since the Apostle left them, con- 
tinued to grow in grace. May not others use 
his words for a like purpose? In the spiritual 
history of many lives there are periods marked 
off by the beginning and the end of particular 
ministries. They were times of peculiar blessing. 
They are past and gone. But the truths then 
taught and learned are the same as ever; their 
power unchanged, their promises the same. 
Have the learners stood still, or have they gone 
‘from strength to strength’? Have they been 
content with the past, or have they continued to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of their 
Lord and Saviour? Let not the old happy past 
reproach a barren present, though privileges may 
be less abundant. Rather, like the Thessalonians 
(see i. 7, 8), when the teacher is gone, let the 
disciples so live as to witness far and near for 
the God Who called them. 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For grace rightly to use the ministry of the 
Word, whether as preachers or as hearers. 
2. Forgraceto profit by the memories of the past. 
3. For grace to walk worthy of ourvocation, even 
though the support of a faithful ministry or com- 
panionship, or Godly surroundings, be withdrawn. 
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For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, because, 
when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye 
received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe. 
‘TAKE heed,’ said our Lord, ‘what ye hear’ x Thess. 
(Mark iv. 24); and again, ‘Take heed . . . how 44 13- 
¢ 
ye hear’ (Luke viii. 18). The ‘what’ and the Mitac sie 
‘how,’ the matter and the manner, are both im- 
portant. Yet the manner is perhaps even more 
important than the matter, when moral and 
spiritual issues are involved. True, if a man 
never hears the Gospel, his teachable spirit cannot 
be called into play. But let there be a something 
to hear, and then how supremely important is 
the question, How will the matter be received ? 
The Acts of the Apostles present to us in a How Men 
“Sue : j : - Have Heard 
striking series examples of the different ways in the Gospel. 
which the message of the Gospel may be received. 
The circumstances are those of missionary life, 
and may not exactly fit the circumstances of 
settled congregations. Yet they are highly 
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significant. Certain cases warn us of the 
obstacles which self-interest may place in the 
hearer’s path. When Peter delivered his message 
after the healing of the lame man at the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple, the priests and others 
laid hands upon Peter and John, ‘being grieved 
that they taught the people’ (Acts iv. 2). Self- 
interest may raise opposition to a passion capable 
of any measures. When Peter ‘and the other 
Apostles’ briefly set forth before the Council the 
Gospel and their own position as its ministers, the 
hearers ‘were cut to the heart, and took counsel 
to slay them’ (Acts v. 33). Prejudice may in 
like manner breed equal ferocity. So when 
certain persons disputed with Stephen, and ‘ were 
not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake’ they ‘suborned men’ to make a 
false accusation against him (Acts vi. 10, 11). 
After Stephen’s apology the anger of his hearers 
grew into murderous fury. They ‘stopped their 
ears’ and slew him (Acts vii. 57-60). So after 
Saul had ‘confounded’ the Jews of Damascus 
they sought his life (Acts ix. 23, 24). So again 
at Jerusalem Paul’s sermon stung his hearers to 
madness, and they clamoured for his death (Acts 
xxii. 22). The preacher of to-day goes in less 
peril. Yet an unflinching testimony may provoke 
hostility that will not stick at trifles. 
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By way of contrast let us remember times when I Thess. 

the work of the Spirit of Grace reached its height '* 13: 
suddenly. When Peter, from the text of the ee tieard 
Pentecostal outpouring, preached Christ, hearers p,5¢ 7° 
‘were pricked in their heart, and said . . . Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?’ (Acts ii. 37). 
After the address of Peter to the household of 
Cornelius ‘the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word,’ and Peter asked, ‘Can 
any man forbid water, that these should not 
be baptized?’ (Acts x. 44-47). In the case of 
some individual hearers the results, if less striking, 
all witness to the power of the Word. After 
Philip had ‘preached ... Jesus’ to the Ethi- 
opian eunuch the hearer asked for baptism (Acts 
viii. 36). Lydia, of Thyatira, heard the Word at 
Philippi, ‘whose heart the Lord opened, that she 
attended unto the things which were spoken of 
Paul’ (Acts xvi. 14). Felix, another individual 
hearer, ‘ trembled’ after hearing St Paul’s defence, 
but found refuge in procrastination. ‘Go thy way 
for this time ; when I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee’ (Acts xxiv. 25). In King 
Agrippa’sinterruption, ‘Almost thou persuadest me 
tobe a Christian’ (Actsxxvi. 28),assumed contempt 
may have concealed real uneasiness. Modern 
parallels could be found to each of these cases. 

How many a preacher would thank God if his 
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words might be followed, like St Paul’s sermon in 
the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, by a plea 
from some of his hearers for further teaching 
(Acts xiii. 42). How many wish their people had 
the spirit of the Bereans, who ‘ received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were so’ 
(Acts xvii. 11). They were not of one mind at 
Athens. ‘Some mocked,’ some talked of another 
hearing, some ‘clave unto’ the preacher (Acts 
xvii. 32, 34). Nor yet at Rome, where ‘some 
believed the things which were spoken, and some 
believed not’ (Acts xxviii. 24). 

The Thessalonians heard the Gospel like men 
who recognised in it a message from heaven. 
The Apostle might have used the old prophetic 
prefix, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ They did not 
overlook the human messenger —far from it. 
There is almost a touch of pride in the reminder 
that they heard the Gospel at the lips of himself 
and his companions. But they looked beyond 
the messenger to the source of the message. They 
received ‘the word of God’—a word which was 
not merely heard, but became at once a power 
within them. 

If only all would hear in like manner! The 
word preached—if it be true—is the Word of 
God. It should not be possible to hear it with 
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coldness, with indifference; with merely polite 1 Thess. 
attention or with an air of something like ‘ 1% 
patronage; still less with resentment or with 
hostility. Yet, as we are but human, it is not Our Tempta- 
easy always to hear as we ought. Something in sa 
the messenger may tempt us: some tricks of 
manner or of speech ; some defects of treatment ; 
some false exegesis or unhappy illustration. Or 
we may be out of harmony with our surroundings, 
not in the mood for worship or instruction; the 
prey of wandering thoughts that carry us, the one 
to his farm, the other to his merchandize. The 
more reason is there why we should prepare our- 
selves for hearing, cultivate a mood of expectancy 
rather than criticism, and study rather to find 
help and comfort than faults or failings. 

‘Take heed how ye hear.’ The warning is from 
the Master. 

Suggestions for Prayer. 

1. For grace to love that Word which the 
Apostles believed, and both to preach and receive 
the same. 

2. For power to overcome known temptations 
to a habit of inattention, of criticism, of regard 
rather for the delivery of the message than for 
the message itself. 

3. For wisdom to reject the false and to feed 
on that which is true. 
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1 THess. ii. 14, 15, 16. 


For ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of God 
which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews: who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, 
and have persecuted us; and they please not God, and are 
contrary to all men: forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles 
that they might be saved, to fill up their sins alway: for the 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermost. 


MopvERN Europe is familiar with the Jew as the 
object of relentless persecution. The nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries have seen them hunted 
to death with a zeal as bloodthirsty as that which, 
according to Stow, led to 700 Jews being murdered 
in London in 1262, because of the extravagant 
interest demanded by a Jew from a Christian 
debtor. In Russia, more particularly, they have 
been crushed by civil disabilities and exposed to 
murderous violence. Amongst ourselves they 
have in recent years found a ready asylum; but 
it is as well to remember that, short of actual 
violence, modern England had, until comparatively 
recent years, little pity upon the Jew. They long 
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lay under disabilities which implied that they 1 Thess. 
could not be good citizens. il. 14, 15, 

It was not until 1858 that the Act was passed a3 
which enabled Jews to sit in the House of 
Commons; and not until 1860 that they were 
allowed to omit from the oath the words ‘on the 
faith of a Christian.’ The first Jew—Mr (after- 
wards Sir) Francis Goldsmid—was called to the 
Bar no farther ago than 1833. The first Jew 
elected Sheriff of London (Mr David Salomons) 
could not exercise his office until in 1835 an Act 
was passed for the purpose. The first Jewish 
knight (Sir Moses Montefiore) carries us no 
farther back than 1837 ; the first Jewish baronet 
(Sir Isaac Goldsmid) than 1841; the first Jewish 
Lord Mayor of London (Alderman Salomons) than 
1855. In comparison with the Jew-baiting of 
the Middle Ages or the violence of some anti- 

Semitic outbursts of the last few decades, these 
may seem trifles. But amongst ourselves they 
mean a good deal. 

The prejudice which has made war upon the One cause of 
Jew is largely, but not perhaps exclusively, Preiudice. 
founded on religious feeling; the national char- 
acter must in part account for it. To-day the 
Jewish qualities which most excite hostility are 
rather those which are the natural fruit of 
centuries of oppression. But it was otherwise 
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in St Paul’s day. The Jews of that period were 
by nature a savagely exclusive people. Tacitus 
charges them with having adversus omnes alvos 
hostile odium (Hist. v. 5). Juvenal notes the 
same quality. The Christian virtues of gentle- 
ness, meekness, courtesy, and reasonableness were 
as remote as possible from the nature of the Jew. 
The fact helps us to understand such outbursts of 
murderous frenzy as brought Stephen to his death, 
and time after time endangered the life or inflicted 
the severest punishment upon St Paul. 

The Gospel, as received by the Thessalonians, 
worked ‘ effectually ’ in them (ii. 13), for it enabled 
the converts to stand firm under persecution, just 
as older Churches and Churches nearer the scenes 
of the Saviour’s ministry had done. The Church 
planted in a heathen city proved itself a fit 
companion of the Churches in the Promised 
Land. And the Christians of Thessalonica, like 
the Christians of Judea, felt the enmity of the 
Jews. St Paul’s insistence here upon the 
hostility of the Chosen People to their own 
Messiah might seem a little strained if we were 
to suppose that in his own mind he was thinking 
only of Thessalonica and Judea. But it can 
hardly have been so. Wherever he had been, 
so far as we can trace his steps, the Jew had 
raised up difficulties for him. So it was at 
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Damascus, when he escaped by night down the 
city wall (Acts ix. 25); so upon his appearance 
at Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29); so at Antioch in 
Pisidia (xiii. 45, 50); so at Iconium (xiv. 2, 5), 
the people of which, like those of Antioch, carried 
their enmity to Lystra, and there nearly com- 
passed the Apostle’s death (Acts xiv. 19). When, 
therefore, St Paul dwells upon the sin of the 
Jews he speaks with a full knowledge of their 
unrelenting hatred of the Gospel. 

That sin was no sudden and no isolated act. 
They ‘killed the Lord Jesus’; but before Him 
they killed ‘their own peauheee and after Him 
they ‘persecuted us,’ and sought to bar the 
Gentiles from the Gospel. The crime was com- 
plete in all detail. They, the Chosen, slew the 
Lord—their Promised One, Whom they should 
have obeyed. ‘They fittingly therefore slew the 
Prophets who spoke of Him before His Incar- 
nation, and the Apostles who preached Him 
after it. To fill up the measure of their wrong 
they sought to keep the message of peace from 
the Gentiles. 

And they have suffered. They, the once ex- 
clusive, the despisers of other nations, the 
turbulent persecutors of their own kin—they it is 
who became the despised of others, the victims of 
other oppressors. 
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For ages the Christian Church appeared to 
suppose that it honoured God in oppressing the 
Jew. Ifthe Inquisition exercised its most refined 
cruelties upon them, let it be remembered that 
even Luther proposed to burn their synagogues 
and their sacred books, deny them the use of the 
public roads, and restrict their pursuits to manual 
labour. 

A later age has adopted a nobler policy, and 
seeks to win the Jew to Christianity both by fair- 
ness of treatment and by the offer of the Gospel. 
Perhaps it is conscious that the sin of the Jew 
may be imitated by ourselves. 

If men cannot now ‘kill the Lord Jesus,’ it is 
possible to ‘crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put Him to an open shame’ (Heb. 
vi. 6). If they cannot slay His Prophets and 
Apostles, they can neglect their warnings, obstruct 
their ministry, and hinder those who would follow 
them. If men cannot rob the Gentiles wholly of 
the Gospel, they can denounce missionary enter- 
prise as superfluous, or ineffectual, or wastefully 
contrived, or inefficiently carried out. Melancholy 
indeed is the failure of the Jew to realize the 
possibilities of his unique circumstances ; but still 
more melancholy is the failure of the Christian. 
When we look upon our mercies, our privileges, 
our possibilities (under God), and our performances 
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we dare not err in the following of the Pharisee ; 1 Thess. 
we can only cry with the Publican, ‘God be 3 14, 15, 
merciful to me a sinner.’ é 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For the advancement of every act of justice 
and every evangelistic endeavour that may help to 
bring the Jew near to Christ. 

2. For the beating-down of racial suspicion and 
hatred, and for the increase of the belief that in 
the faith and following of Christ all nations may 
find a guarantee of peace. 

3. For grace to learn from the failure of others : 
and to learn, not with pride but in humility, 
remembering our own weakness. 
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1. TuHEss. ii. 17-20. 


Bur we, brethren, being taken from you for a short time 
in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more abundantly 
to see your face with great desire. Wherefore we would have 
come unto you, even I Paul, once and again; but Satan 
hindered us. For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at His coming? For ye are our glory and joy. 


Sr Pavt’s mission at Thessalonica—whether it 
was limited to three weeks or extended to the six 
months which the chronology of St Paul’s journey 
would seem to allow—was in either case ended 
abruptly. But he only contemplated a short 
absence ; and, not content with hearing of his 
converts from others, he would fain have visited 
them himself. Meanwhile he felt like one 
bereaved—using a word found here only in the 
New Testament—but, though absent from them 
in the body, was yet with them in heart. The 
pain of separation only increased the vividness of 
his recollection of the past, and kept him, hour 
by hour, thinking of their dangers. 

What more natural than that the Apostle should 
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have sought an early return to Thessalonica ? 1 Thess. 
He wished to go himself, as distinguished ' 17-20. 
from Timothy and Silas, and twice made 

plans. 

St Paul lived in conscious communion with his The Obstacle 
Master, and was sensible in no common way of <0 Reiion, 
being under His control. From the Lord special 
directions had been given him at his conversion 
(Acts ix. 6). He had known constraint, as when 
he was ‘forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the Word in Asia’ (Acts xvi. 6). Like Peter 
(Acts x. 10) he had been guided by a vision, as 
when he saw the man of Macedonia imploring aid 
(Acts xvi. 9). Yet he deemed it not inconsistent 
with reliance upon God to make plans and to 
allow weight to the impulse of affection. Divine 
guidance does not rid us of personal responsibility, 
nor does the work of the Holy Spirit exclude for 
believers the use of reason, the exercise of 
prudence, or even the yielding to sudden impulse. 

The believer is not a mere passive implement, but 
an intelligent being who should be acutely re- 
sponsive to the least indications of his Master’s 
will. 

Paul, therefore, laid his plans; but they came 
to nothing—‘ Satan hindered us.’ 

St Paul and orthodox Jews of his day had The Evil 
no doubts as to the personality of the Devil. One's Wore 
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Man found himself in conflict with a kingdom of 
evil in which Satan was supreme. The Adversary 
even exercised some permitted power over the 
bodies of men, inflicting physical disease. The 
Apostle himself had a ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), which was a ‘messenger’ or 
agent of Satan. This power of the Evil One 
might be employed for the correction of a sinner 
(see the sentence passed in 1 Cor. v. 4, 5). The 
Evil One was, however, more especially ‘the 
tempter’ (as in 1 Thess. iii. 5). Thus, when 
‘Satan hindered,’ the Apostle was conscious of 
an obstacle which, whatever its nature, had 
about it the element of spiritual danger, 
either to the Thessalonians or to himself, or to 
both. 

He could not go. The Thessalonians lost the 
comfort of his presence. By so much they were 
weakened ; but God could keep them without a 
Paul. The Apostle himself lost the joy of seeing 
their life of consistency and zeal, but God could 
have other work and other consolations for him. 
There are times when we are peculiarly conscious 
of the Tempter’s work ; when he threatens others 
as well as ourselves ; when he thwarts that which 
in purpose and means seemed to be right before 
God. Dark and mysterious appears the ruling 
by which he is thus permitted to try us—to try 
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the mature in Christian experience, as well as the 1 Thess. 
young; to try a St Paul, as well as the latest 37720, 
Thessalonian convert. But God still is, and He 
will not forget His own. 
It was so with the Thessalonians. Satan could 
rob them of a visit from St Paul. But they 
remained his ‘glory and joy,’ a precious decora- 
tion, as it were, in the possession of which he 
would appear at his Master's coming. St Paul 
learned, what all learn, that we are not quite 
indispensable — that the ordinary affairs of life 
and work in the Master’s vineyard can, in God’s 
good time, go on without us. 
But we, like St Paul, should do well to watch Our 
for and distinguish the work of the Tempter— ae 
though he appear as an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 
14), though he quote Scripture for his own pur- 
pose (Matt. iv. 6), though he work through our 
own weaknesses (Luke xxii. 31). 
To see the enemy is to know the danger; 
to know the danger is to remember the limitation 
of the Evii One’s power, the protecting care 
of our God, and the promise, ‘The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly’ 
(Rom. xvi. 20). 
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Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For grace to leave all our plans dependent 
on the will of God. 

2. For discernment to know the work of the 
Tempter, in however subtle a form it may be 
presented. 

3. For ‘power and strength to have victory, 
and to triumph, against the Devil, the world, and 
the flesh.’ 
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1 THEsS. iii. 1. 


WHEREFORE when we could no longer forbear, we thought 
it good to be left at Athens alone, 
Ir we had the First Epistle to the Thessa- x Thess. 
lonians as our only guide to St Paul’s circum- ii. I. 
stances, we might catch but the pathetic side of poe 
this part of his message—for indeed it has a 
pathetic side. The friendships of St Paul, the 
intimate personal messages which occur in his 
letters, the extent to which real affection appears 
to have marked his relations with colleagues and 
with converts, all suggest that the social instinct 
was strong within him. Solitary he might be in 
regard to the distinction of his office as Apostle 
of the Gentiles; self-reliant he could be, as his 
appeal to Cesar (Acts xxv. 11), his rebuke of St 
Peter (Gal. ii. 11), and many other incidents 
show; yet he felt loneliness keenly. ‘At Athens 
alone’ suggests the later cry from Rome, ‘ Only 
Luke is with me,’ and, ‘at my first answer no man 
stood with me, but all men forsook me’ (2 Tim. 
iv. 11 and 16). 
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There are spirits who rejoice in the loneliness 
of the stranger in a throng, and like to plunge un- 
accompanied into the crowded life of a foreign 
city. But there are many more who, afar from 
home and friends, long for the sight of a familiar 
face and the sound of voices that they know. 
From the one class spring the many men of our 
race who wander off the world’s beaten tracks, 
preparing a way for less adventurous feet; but 
often finding a solitary, unmarked grave. From 
the other class come many called by duty to 
quarter the globe, and to do little more than 
camp from time to time in this land and that, but 
never loving the life of a wanderer for its wander- 
ings’ sake. St Paul, I think, came nearer the 
second class than the first. And so St Paul ‘at 
Athens alone’ felt the pain of solitariness, and 
desired the company of Timothy and Silas. 

But this letter to the Thessalonians is not our 
only source of information, and so we are not 
left unduly to dwell on this side of the Apostle’s 
nature and feelings. In Acts xvii. there is a brief 
but vivid summary of the Apostle’s experiences 
in Athens. In its account of the occupations and 
temper of the people it corresponds closely with 
our information from contemporary sources. 
Others, like St Paul, had marked the religiosity 
of the Athenian. One, indeed, remembering its 
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abundant statuary, the frequent temples, the r Thess. 


altars to abstractions as well as to divinities—to ili. I. 


‘Contumely ’ and ‘ Oblivion’ as well as to Bacchus 
and Vesta—said that at Athens you could more 
easily find a god than a man. Others have 
represented to us the general craving for news 
and excitement, the richness of speculation, and 
the conflict of rival theories about the Deity, 
Matter, Duty, Pleasure, and Pain. 


It was a city with a past, a place of great The Times 
Y p Pp gr cari ae 


memories, the scene of intellectual rather than 
practical activities. It was a time of transition ; 
when the world was expanding, when old ideas 
were losing their grip on educated minds, when 
enormous credulity lived hard by a cold and 
scornful scepticism, when abundant theories as to 
virtue still permitted a systematic and reasoned 
devotion to vice. There in Athens, and such an 
Athens at such a time, was St Paul—the man 
with whom to the strictness of a Pharisee’s out- 
look on life there had been joined a knowledge 
that God had been ‘manifest in the flesh,’ and 
had, moreover, sent him—Paul—with a message 
to the Gentiles. How he fared there we know. 


The solitariness of the Apostle has, then, a The Test 


meaning. There is Athens and there are its 

philosophers ; and there is one man with a message. 

The Christian believer is again and again found 
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in a like case. Sometimes it is when the 
missionary lifts up his voice for Jesus the Lord in 
the midst of a non-Christian city, where ancient 
faiths have engaged the thoughts of the learned 
and won the devotions of the simple for many 
long centuries. But it may happen here at home. 
At times the believer is very much alone—one 
amidst a crowd, with some about him who will 
talk of creeds and origins of religions, who will 
accept a kind of Stoic pantheism, and in life will 
rather follow the Epicureans ; with others who .- 
have no settled convictions, though they are 
vaguely conscious of a yearning after some God ; 
with others to whom the novelty of a bold super- 
stition, like Christian Science or Spiritualism, is 
for the present enough. 

Amidst these he has so to live as to recommend 
his faith, and, as occasion is given, to speak for 
his Master. He remembers his Thessalonica— 
the place where others believe as he believes, 
where his prayers and his praises joined with 
those of other minds. He would fain be with 
them again ; but for the time God needs him, 
solitary as he is, in the harder place. A man’s 
Athens may be his house of business, his workshop, 
even his home; anywhere, for the time being, it 
is his appointed field. There is a message for 
him in the Sonnet of Archbishop Trench :— 
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‘Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, I Thess. 
It is the very place God meant for thee; iii. I. 
And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 

Do not for this give room to discontent ; 

Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 

In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 

In which concerns thy spiritual life, more free 

From outward hindrance or impediment.’ 

‘At Athens alone ’—but faithful in his witness ; Its Blessing. 
and so in time St Paul was no longer alone. He 
sought out his own race in their synagogue; he 
discussed his faith with any curious Athenian who 
would listen; he spoke boldly ‘in the midst of 
Mars’ Hill.’ Some dismissed his witness with the 
casual promise of another hearing; but ‘certain 
men clave unto him, and believed’ (Acts xvii. 34). 
Blessed fruit of a lonely sojourn! Will God leave 
others—if they be as faithful and as courageous— 
without a like recompense? Sometimes—as the 
history of the Mission field abundantly shows, as 
ordinary experience nearer home tells us ; yet no 
such work is lost. One may sow and another 
reap; what matter, if only the harvest be for 
God? 

Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That God will strengthen the solitary 
believers, and make them faithful witnesses for 
Him. 

2. That no believer may think his field too 
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hard, too hopeless, for God to crown his labours 
with reward. 

3. That the young, the inexperienced, amidst 
strange surroundings and many dangers, abroad 
or at home, may remember the power and the 
promises of their God. 
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IS ALL WELL? 


1 THESS. Iii. 2-5. 


[We] sent Timotheus, our brother, and minister of God, 
and our fellow-labourer in the Gospel of Christ, to establish 
you, and to comfort you concerning your faith: that no man 
should be moved by these afflictions: for yourselves know 
that we are appointed thereunto. For verily, when we were 
with you, we told you before that we should suffer tribulation ; 
even as it came to pass, and ye know. For this cause, when 
Icould no longer forbear, I sent to know your faith, lest by 
some means the tempter have tempted you, and our labour be 
in vain. 

Have you learned how to wait, in anxiety and I Thess. 
apprehension, for news of those who are dear to + 2-5- 
you? Some things you know; but not enough 

to leave your mind at rest. You wish to be 

with them; but you cannot set off at once and 

end your doubts in the best of all ways. The 

next best thing is to have the assurance of a 

trusted friend that all is well; and so you send 

your representative. 

That is what St Paul did. Circumstances, as An Anxious 
we saw (ii. 18), made it impossible for him to posse 
return to his converts at Thessalonica. But he 
was keenly anxious on their behalf. They were, 


he knew, having a hard time; how were they 
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bearing themselves under the trial? Had the 
Tempter—the Evil One who assailed their Master 
(Matt. iv. 1) and had kept Paul himself from 
returning to the flock—prevailed? Or had they 
stood firm? He could not go himself to see; 
but he sent Timothy to learn how their faith was 
faring, to assure them that tribulation was an 
inevitable element in the Christian lot, to establish 
them by keeping the infant Church together, and 
to comfort them with words of encouragement 
from the Apostle. 

The messenger was well chosen. He went to 
a Church composed of Jews and Gentiles ; and 
he himself had the blood both of Jew and of 
Gentile in his veins (Acts xvi. 1). He went toa 
young Church; and he himself was both young 
in years and young in the faith, too. Perhaps in 
this there had lain some element of danger, if St 
Paul had not been so sure of his man. But 
though the youth of Timothy in places may have 
aroused comment (1 Tim. iv. 12), his character 
was such that St Paul felt no hesitation. The 
young leader would certainly be able, from his 
own experience, to enter into the difficulties and 
feelings of converts but recently won to the Lord. 

The inquiry was altogether sympathetic. It 
was stimulated not by doubt, but by affection. It 
was not that the Apostle had a poor opinion of 
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the Thessalonians, but that he loved them so1I Thess. 
much. Timothy would not come as a spy, or as 2-5: 

a coldly critical inspector ; but as the representa- 

tive of one they loved. They would receive him, 

not as an official sent to report upon their conduct, 

but as a friend come to help them; not as a 
detached observer, but as a spiritual reinforce- 

ment. 

The subject of imqury was fundamentally —Its Sub- 
important. How fared the faith of the oe 
Thessalonians? To determine this was the 
object of Timothy’s mission. They might have to 
tell him of this one’s physical sufferings, of that 
one’s pecuniary losses, of a third’sdomestic sorrows, 
of a fourth’s social ostracism. Yes, yes—all these 
would be important enough in their several ways ; 
but how about their facth in the presence of these 
things? That was the really serious matter. 
Personal comfort, worldly possessions, social 
standing—the Apostle himself had suffered in 
respect of them, and had himself learned to count 
but as refuse (Phil. iii. 8) that he might gain 
Christ. Would the Thessalonians be equally 
firm ? 

Their danger was, reduced to its elements, a The Danger 
familiar one. Had the Tempter prevailed? He ee 
had tried them before, in the days of the flesh, 
in the time of darkness. Then, in various 
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1 Thess. degrees he had been their master; now he was 

aa endeavouring to resume a lost authority. Had 
he succeeded? St Paul knew well that, to the 
Tempter, the Thessalonian Christians were a 
prize of inestimably higher value than they had 
been as Jews or as heathen. They were like a 
laden ship making for its port—a good deal 
more valuable to the freebooter than the same 
ship in ballast. For their capture what wiles 
would not be employed, apart from the resort 
to actual force? Would he not—in addition 
to any question of themselves—see the further 
advantage to be derived from inflicting on St 
Paul the humiliation of feeling that his ‘labour’ 
had been ‘ in vain’ ? 

Converts’ Such, then, was the mission of Timothy. 

Sars How many parallels it suggests! The convert 
newly won to the fold of Christ lives in great 
danger. The forces of darkness are arrayed 
against him with new persistence. Afflictions 
and tribulation, varied in character and degree, 
may be his lot. His position is the more trying 
when the spiritual guide under whom he has 
been led into the kingdom is withdrawn, and 
he is left to battle for himself. 

But in the case of men to-day—unless their 
circumstances are peculiar—the loss of one 
means of grace still leaves them with many 
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others. The work of the Holy Spirit is not 1 Thess. 
so limited that their loss is irreparable. . Granted + 2-5. 
that they have lost one teacher, there are others pos oe 
still at hand. Others may not have all the 9° 
qualities of the first guide, but they may be 
faithful and useful. Meanwhile, though they 
lose a teacher, they are not robbed of their 
Bibles ; that source of light and comfort is still 
within reach, and, in proportion as dangers in- 
crease, may become their more consistent resort. 
They are not forbidden to pray; and deprivation 
of some trusted guide may drive them to more 
frequent supplication. They are not (save in 
most exceptional cases) excluded from com- 
munion with other believers ; and the sense of 
danger may develop in them a higher value of 
the brotherhood of Christ’s people. They are 
not forbidden the ordinances of public worship ; 
and in common prayer may be strengthened by 
realizing how many others are trying to tread 
the narrow path with them, all beset by such 
perils as the Tempter may devise. They are 
not debarred from the Table of the Lord, 
where they may gather new strength for the 
conflict. He who uses aright these means of 
grace may find that loss, at first deplored, has, 
in the goodness of God, tended rather to the 
strengthening of character. 
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‘Altho’ to-day He prunes my twigs with pain, 
Yet doth His blood.nourish and warm my root: 
To-morrow I shall put forth buds again, 
And clothe myself in fruit. 


‘Altho’ to-day I walk in devious ways, 

To-day His staff is turned into a rod, 

Yet will I wait for Him the appointed days, 

And stay upon my God.’? 

Is there not here and there a believer who 
is in danger of developing an artificial faith—a 
faith, that is, which depends too much upon 
the human agency—upon a teacher, a friend, a 
stronger mind? Such a person seeks to fight 
the good fight of faith with another man’s 
weapon. When it is gone, he can only cry, 
‘Alas, Master, for it was borrowed.’ But 
separation from the old source of strength may 
be no misfortune, but a blessing. It may re- 
place the old faith, which was little more than 
the reflection of another's, with an independent 
faith, more reasoned, more deeply-seated in 
affection. To such, when that is reached— 
though there be much of affliction and tribula- 
tion to be borne, and though with faith there 
come an increased sense of their own weakness 
—the Master can communicate the assurance, 
‘My grace is sufficient for thee; for My strength 
is made perfect in weakness’ (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

1OChristina Rossetti, From House to House. 
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Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That all believing Christians under trial 1 Thess. 
may be strengthened in their faith and kept iii. 2-5. 
consistent in their lives. 

2. That those newly won to the Master’s 
service may, under trial, learn more and more 
of the riches of His mercy, and in particular 
may make full use of the means of grace 
provided for them. 
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1 THESS. iii. 6-8. 


Bur now when Timotheus came from you unto us, and 

brought us good tidings of your faith and charity, and that ye 
have good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly to see us, 
as we also to see you: therefore, brethren, we were comforted 
over you in all our affliction and distress by your faith: for 
now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord. 
Aut is well; Timothy is the witness that the 
converts had stood firm. As the Apostle writes, 
his messenger has just returned. He himself 
speaks, therefore, whilst the sense of relief has 
not yet passed away, whilst joy is still fresh. 
That joy is real, and is natural. With St Paul 
it is the joy of the shepherd over the safety of the 
flock: such a joy as no mere hireling could know. 
(Cf. John x. 11, 12.) 

The depth of relief and of joy afforded to the 
Apostle is curiously indicated by the words he 
chooses. He speaks of Timothy as ‘ evangelizing’ 
him [‘ brought us good tidings ’] in regard to their 
faith and love. The same word is indeed used 
for the bringing of good tidings by the angel 
Gabriel in announcing the promise of John the 
Baptist (Luke i. 19); and of the message of the 
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Angel who announced to the shepherds the 
Incarnation of our Lord (Luke ii. 10); but else- 
where in the New Testament it is solely employed 
of making known the good tidings of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

Thus the news from Thessalonica is lifted to 
an exalted plane. St Paul is like one who hears 
the ‘good tidings of great joy.’ If we are to 
reconcile these two uses of the word with the 
others so abundant in the New Testament, we may 
say that the coming birth of John the Baptist was 
intimately associated with the coming Incarnation 
of our Lofd; that Incarnation was an essential 
part of the good tidings the Apostle declared ; and 
Timothy’s report linked itself with the proclama- 
tion of the message as an evidence of its results 
amongst men. Nevertheless, explain it how we 
will, it cannot but add emphasis to the Apostle’s 
joy, and so to the extent to which his happiness 
was bound up with the faithfulness of his con- 
verts. No ‘cash nexus,’ no official position, no 
mere recollection of pleasant relations can produce 
joy like this. It is the reward of the shepherd 
whose love and devotion try humbly to follow the 
love and devotion of the Good Shepherd Himself. 

Shall we be wrong in finding here an example 
for the Church of Christ? Does it always show 
this joy over similar tidings? When the news 
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1 Thess. comes home of a great ingathering in the Mission 

iii. 6-8. field; when there are tidings of a blessed work 
done at a home Mission ; when it is affirmed by 
competent witnesses that the spirit of revival is 
abroad, that sins are being renounced, reparation 
made for past wrongs, and indifference turned 
into open confession of the Saviour, does the 
Church of Christ rejoice? To our shame let us 
admit that the news is received sometimes with 
questionings and criticism, sometimes with a 
placid approval, and not always with the joy that 
people are ready enough to manifest over even 
commonplace incidents in ordinary life. 

Faithand = What, then, had Timothy to report? He 

peve. brought (1) news of their faith. That had been, 
as we saw (iii. 2), the main subject of Timothy’s 
inquiry. That was the foundation fact about 
which St Paul most desired reassurance. He 
brought news (2) of their Jove. ‘Charity,’ as we 
have it in the Authorized Version, is the ‘charity ’ 
of 1 Cor. xiii. It is frequently employed of the 
love of God to us, of our love of God, and of our 
love of our fellows. It is, in the Greek, essenti- 
ally a Christian word. Our translation ‘charity ’ 
is easily traced. In Latin ‘love’ is here rendered 
by caritas, in an endeavour to avoid amor as a 
word associated with fleshly love; and so 
‘charity’ has—to the confusion of simple 
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readers—come before us as the representation of 1 Thess, 
‘love.’ iii. 6-8. 

Here the close association of love with the 
succeeding ‘good remembrance of us always’ 
might suggest a narrow and personal application 
—the affectionate regard of disciples for their 
teacher. But, joined as it is with faith, we 
cannot venture thus to limit the application. 
Indeed, this could not have been all that Timothy 
would look for. Had they the love toward God 
and the love of their fellowmen such as were 
proper to the Christian? That would have been 
his enquiry ; that, naturally enough, the subject 
of his report. In the face of the familiar dictum, 
‘The greatest of these [faith, hope, charity] 
is charity’ (1 Cor. xiii, 13), we dare not 
think it a lesser thing than the faith from 
which it sprang. The Thessalonian Christians Love and 
won from Judaism knew well that to love God 5° 
was a primary duty of man (Deut. vi. 5); and 
they would have found that their Lord had set 
His seal to the permanence of that duty (Matt. 
xxii. 37). The Gentile converts would have 
learned from St Paul the same obligation. Both 
would have heard that love towards God could 
but find its fit expression in the study to serve 
Him in all obedience. The Old Testament con- 
ception of that duty and the New Testament re- 
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1 Thess. affirmation of it are both succinctly stated by St 

iii. 6-8. John in the words: ‘This is the love of God, that 
we keep His Commandments’ (1 John v. 3). In 
the keeping of those Commandments there was 
involved the love of man. To the Jewish 
Christian familiar with Lev. xix. 18 this obligation 
came naturally enough. The Gentile believer had 
to learn that it was also the law of Christ—the 
other ‘great’ Commandment (Matt. xxii. 39). 
From St Paul both classes would have heard, 
doubtless again and again, of the particular 
applications which the example and thé words of 
the Lord had provided ; and from the lips of him 
who wrote the wonderful eulogy of love in 1 Cor. 
xiii. they must have learned much of the place of 
such a spirit of love in the Christian character. 
Apparently. they had been apt pupils. At all 
events, Timothy can report well of their love. 
(Cf. iv. 9.) 

Love and He has also to say that St Paul’s affection for 

Gratitude. them was returned. Just as the Apostle desired 
to see the Thessalonians, so they desired to see 
him. They had a good—a right, a seemly— 
remembrance of their teacher; they greatly 
desired to see him again. They were not of those 
who soon forget a benefit conferred—and, indeed, 
discover a sense of relief in dismissing all thought 
of obligation. Nor were they of those fickle ones 
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whose affections speedily tire of one object and 1 Thess. 
lightly fasten themselves upon another. Nor yet iii. 6-8. 
of those suspicious natures which, when their own 
desires are not immediately granted, swiftly 
fashion some reason, as remote, perhaps, as 
possible from the truth, and equally devoid of 
charity. These men were as steadfast in friend- 
ship as they had been under suffering. 

Joyfully, then, does the Apostle tell them how For Others’ 
the news affected him. Their faith was to him "*** 
a source of strength amidst his own trials; nay, 
more, their standing fast is, as it were, life to him. 
Is it an exaggeration? Are we not all deeply 
influenced in our mental and physical powers by 
just such facts? And must there not be a close 
connection between. the faith of the Church and 
the strength, the happiness of its ministers? To 
many people it may appear a small motive to say, 
‘Take care of your faith and your love, for the 
sake of those who watch over you in the Lord’ 
but it is not a motive which should altogether be 
ignored. In the affairs of ordinary life we are 
often influenced by the thought of how this 
policy or act will be heard of by those whom we 
love. It is a smaller thing than having respect 
unto God; but we do not put it out of sight. 
May not the flock have in mind the joy or the 
sorrow their consistency or their failure brings to 
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those who have laboured amongst them? Surely 
a God-fearing people may reasonably regard 
themselves as capable of influencing the spiritual 
well-being of those who minister tothem. There 
is no lack of remembrance of a shepherd’s duty to 
his flock, a teacher’s duty to the learners. Let us 
sometimes think on the duty of the people to 
their minister, and, more especially, of the 
influence of their faith and conduct upon his own 
spiritual efficiency, courage, and patience. 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For a deeper interest in the spiritual 
welfare of others. 

2. For a closer union between a faithful 
ministry and a believing people. 

3. For a clearer apprehension of ways in which, 
within the Church of Christ, brother may help 
brother. 
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1 Tuuss. iii. 9, 10. 


For what thanks can we render to God again for you, for 
all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before our 
God; night and day praying exceedingly that we might see 
your face, and might perfect that which is lacking in your 
faith ? 
Ir is one thing to live under the strain of anxiety 1 Thess. 
and doubt; it is another thing to be thankful iii. 9, 10. 
when the strain is relieved, the anxiety ended, hey 
the doubt dispelled. But St Paul is as sincere in fo ong 
his thanksgiving as in his anxiety. Night and 
day found him in prayer for his people at Thessa- 
lonica, that he might be allowed to see them 
again, and to make good whatever was lacking in 
their faith. He could pray thus because he knew 
that this separation was a part of the Tempter’s 
wiles (ii. 18), and this deprivation of the help the 
Apostle could render to his converts a real danger 
to their progress in the faith. That being so, 
what thanks could he render to God for the joy 
given by the good news Timothy had brought ? 
How could it be possible for him to be grateful 
enough ? 
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t Thess. If we look at St Paul’s language here, our own 

iii. 9, 10. A.V.) version — ‘what thanks can we render 

Foe to God again for you’—seems but poorly and 
thinly to convey the full meaning of the Apostle. 
We might rather represent him as writing thus 
—‘ What giving of thanks am I able to pay 
back... ?’ He uses for ‘thanks’ the word 
from which we get ‘eucharist.’ It is the word 
found in Rev. iv. 9 and vii. 12 of the thanksgiving 
uttered before the ‘throne . . . set in heaven.’ 
Tertullus employs it in the exordium of his 
address before Felix (Acts xxiv. 3). But, apart 
from these three instances, its use in the New 
Testament is confined to the letters of St Paul. 
He employs it exclusively of thanksgiving to God. 
Our A.V. ‘render again’ hardly gives the fulness 
of St Paul’s own word, which has the sense of ‘ to 
give in return.’ Here alone in the New Testa- 
ment is it associated with returning thanks. In 
Luke xiv. 14 it is used of repaying kindness; in 
Rom. xii. 19 and Heb. x. 30 of repaying in 
vengeance; in 2 Thess. i. 6 of repaying with 
tribulation; and in Rom. xi. 35 of general 
repayments. 

—Inadequate Clearly, then, the thought in St Paul’s mind is 

yet Meet. of what he can give back to God for the mercy 
just received. But no thanks are equal to the 
benefit received. Is it not always so with God? 
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Though the thanks have behind them the deepest I Thess. 
feeling, yet they fall short of the thing given. ! % 10 
Nevertheless it is good to pay back in thanks. 
Men to men more readily say, ‘I cannot thank you 
enough’ than try to thank enough; we fear to 
fall into effusiveness and to suggest insincerity. 
Before God, however, we can pour out our hearts 
at will, without peril of being misunderstood or of 
occasioning discomfort. 

Such giving of thanks implied joy of no Thanks and 
common order. St Paul rejoices before God— = 
in the presence of God. Such joy must be one 
which will bear the searching scrutiny of God 
as to its motive as well as its expression. It 
must have its origin in something better than 
gratified pride or thoughts of ministerial reputa- 
tion. Gratitude and joy will not always bear so 
close a scrutiny. Our motives too often are 
mixed: our weaknesses will enter in and mar the 
feeling we lay open before God. It is possible to 
practise self-deception even in prayer and in 
giving of thanks. 

But St Paul could lay bare all his heart before 
God. He was thankful—thankful as one might 
be who, night and day, prayed for those about 
whom the good news came; thankful, perhaps, 
as one who felt what William Law expressed 
centuries after, when he said: ‘There is nothing 
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which makes us love a man so much as praying 
for him’; thankful as one who yearned again to 
see the faces of those for whom he prayed. For 
he knew that there was work to be done. He 
wanted, if God willed, to ‘ perfect’ that which was 
lacking in their faith. For they were young 
converts. They had been brought to the know- 
ledge of the Lord; yet they did not understand 
all things, as this Epistle shows. There were 
deficiencies ; and, when that is so, happy are the 
flock whose teacher or teachers do not scruple to 
recognise and deal frankly with the fact. 

It is more easy to assume that all is well, and 
not to probe knowledge or faith, than to scrutinise 
and to mark what is missing. There is a gentle 
form of flattery which assumes a knowledge which 
may even be known, or at least reasonably con- 
jectured, not to exist. It may need courage even 
to hint in some quarters at limits of acquaintance 
with the Bible itself, or with principles of the 
faith, or with experimental religion. If it needs 
knowledge as well as insight to detect the weak- 


The Need of ness, it needs courage to point it out, and grace to 


Plain Deal- 


ing. 


do so rightly, wisely, and faithfully.. Perhaps 

there is no greater failing in the ministry to-day 

than the unwillingness to point out ‘that which 

is lacking’ in the faith of hearers. It is a grievous 

fault, if it does no more than check a growth in 
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grace ; but what if it helps some to slumber on I Thess. 
in false security who need to be aroused from the iii. 9, 10. 
sleep of spiritual death? The position of the 

wise teacher must be that claimed by Burke for 

the wise politician. ‘Iam not,’ said he, ‘of the 

opinion of those gentlemen who are against dis- 

turbing the public repose; I like a clamour 
wherever there is an abuse. ‘The fire-bell at 
midnight disturbs your sleep; but it keeps you 

from being burned in your bed.’ 

St Paul’s desire indicates a recognised minis- —Especially 
terial duty—‘to perfect’ that which is lacking. af ha bhi: 
(Compare his desire as tothe Romans expressed Ministry. 
in Rom. i. 11.) The word here used is that em- 
ployed of the fishermen who were mending their 
nets (Matt. iv. 21), and of the brethren ‘who 
are spiritual’ and are to ‘restore’ one overtaken 
in a fault’ (Gal. vi. 1). The deficiencies of the 
Thessalonians may have been great and small; 
great in some, small in others. St Paul wishes 
to repair both— 

‘To great and small things Love alike can reach, 

And cares for each as all, and all as each.’ 

It is an office which presupposes in the teacher 

some measure of authority or of commission, some 

competency of faith and knowledge. It suggests 

in the people a measure of confidence in the 

teacher, an attitude of submission, an honest 
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desire to know the faith intelligently as thereby 
giving honour to God. The Church of Christ 
—and each one of us within its fold—may with 
advantage think more upon the duty St Paul here 
recognised. 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For a spirit of thanksgiving for mercies 
received. 

2. For insight, courage, and faithfulness in all 
pastors and teachers. 

3. For a teachable disposition in all who would 
learn more and more of the faith, and of the life 
that befits it. 3 
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1 Tuxss., iii. 11-13. 


Now God Himself and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
direct our way unto you. And the Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we do toward you: to the end He may stablish your 
hearts unblameable in holiness before God, even our Father, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints. 
PRAYER is a self-revelation. What we ask for I Thess. 
is a disclosure of what we are. That is true of M4 11-13: 
; rayera 
intercessory prayer as well as of the prayers we Self-Revela- 
make for ourselves. You can read St Paul’s # 
character in his petitions for other people. No 
small mind, no worldly mind, no mind only 
dimly conscious of God’s promises, no mind with 
but a feeble grasp of its own convictions could 
pray as St Paul prayed. 

It is the Apostle’s manner to tell others of his 
intercession on their behalf. (Compare, for 
example, Phil. i. 9, 10, 11.) It is no parade of 
zeal, still less is it an affectation of superiority. 
It is, in effect, an exhortation. When St Paul Petitions and 
lets the Thessalonians know what he asks in °P¢ 
their interests he is telling them what he wishes 
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1 Thess. them to be. We cannot suppose that they re- 
ill. II-13- ceived the message in any other way. ‘This,’ 
they would think, ‘is what our friend asks on 
our behalf. His prayers are even now heard by 
God. Shall we not be forward to claim the 

blessings asked for our sakes on our behalf?’ 
What, then, are the Apostle’s petitions? They 

are— 
A Prayer for 1. A Prayer for Reunion.—‘ Now God Himself 
Ree and out Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct 
our way unto you.’ Still the thought of personal _ 
intercourse for the spiritual advantage (iii. 10) of 
the Thessalonians is uppermost. The expression 
of this desire is in many ways remarkable. The 
mention of the Father and the Son together 
occurs again in 2 Thess. ii. 16. They are cited 
as of equal authority, and in a way which is 
absolutely inconsistent with the thought of Jesus 
Christ as less than God. If Jesus Christ were no 
more than a Socinian will admit Him to have 
been, such expressions as these of St Paul were 
utterly misleading. How could a dead man— 
however noble and self-sacrificing in his life—help 
after death to guide the steps of another in the 
manner asked for by St Paul? But the doctrinal 
aspect of the passage has another detail of interest 
in the word we translate as ‘direct.’ There are 
two nominative cases, ‘God Himself’ and ‘Our 
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Lord Jesus Christ’; yet the verb is in the singular I Thess. 
number, as it is in the corresponding passage in ! 21-13: 
2 Thess. ii. 16,17. More, surely, is here indicated 

than unity of will; the unity of the Godhead has 

its witness. 

This prayer for reunion will reassure those who Nottoo small 

sometimes hesitate about laying before God oie a2 
detailed petitions. Guidance is not, indeed, a 
small matter; nor was the guidance of the 
Apostle’s steps in the direction of Thessalonica a 
thing of unimportance to him. But it is just one 
of those desires which, if we accepted the views 
of some, we should regard as too minute and 
particular to be made the subject of specific 
pleading before God. Surer is the direction of St 
Paul—‘In everything . .. let your requests be 
made known unto God’ (Phil. iv. 6). Guidance, 
as expressed by the particular word here employed, 
is only thrice set before us in the New Testament. 
In the Benedictus, or prophecy of Zacharias (Luke 
i. 79), there is the prayer ‘to guide our feet’; 
here it is to ‘direct our way’; and in 2 Thess. 
iii. 5 to ‘direct your hearts.’ 

But the Apostle’s petitions include also— 

2. A Prayer for Growth—in love toward all A Prayer for 
men. We saw (on iii. 6) that the Apostle had Grow 
good news of the Thessalonians in regard to this 
element in the Christian character. But they are 
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not to suppose that they have reached a point at 
which progress is neither desired nor possible. 
They are not to rest content, contemplating their 
own virtue. There are still greater heights for 
them to scale. They may enlarge their love, and 
abound more and more in it. 

Objects were not lacking. There was still 
room for more to be done within their own circle, 
narrow though at the time it might be. Some 
might harbour traces of old resentment or sus- 
picion or dislike of others. Some might have 
fallen into the snare of jealousy or of pride or of 
anger. They were only men, and it was not to 
be supposed that their relations were absolutely 
ideal. 

And beyond their own brotherhood lay the still 
wider circle of their neighbours. There were the 
households whence they came; some of which, 
perhaps, had cast off the Christian member. 
There were the friends of past days, lost when the 
convert elected to follow Christ. There were the 
citizens who had persecuted them and driven 
Paul away. There were the ‘rulers of the city’ 
(Acts xvii. 6), before whom ‘Jason and certain 
brethren’ were carried. There were the strangers 
coming to and going from Thessalonica; and all 
the world so far as they touched it. Love might 
find no lack of objects. 
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If such growth were desirable in the 1 Thess. 

Thessalonians, should it be less so in ourselves ? !4 1-13- 
Certainly the circumstances of modern life do not SSeS 
allow such love to be a virtue more easily attained. 
The stress of competition, the clash of opposing 
interests, and the absorption in the necessary 
duties of the day make against such development. 
Men who are rivals in their profession, competitors 
in business, opponents in politics, or ranged 
against each other in any one of a dozen ways 
possible in every-day life, do not find it so easy to 
‘love one another.’. Yet—if they be followers of 
the Lord—their faith is shamed, their sincerity 
impeached, if such antagonisms are not so 
triumphed over that the rivalry, the conflict, the 
difference can exist without bitterness of spirit or 
loss of mutual respect. 

For what is the purpose of the work of grace —That we 
St Paul desires? It is that God may confirm ee 7 
their hearts unblameable in holiness at the Lord’s 
second coming. They are to look on to that 
tremendous event; and in the presence of perse- 
cution they will be the more ready to welcome 
the thought. If, then, they await in confidence 
the Lord’s appearing, they will wish to be found 
ready. But of the promises that associate them- 
selves with that glorious day St Paul has more to 
tell them later on in his letter. For the moment 
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it is enough for them and for us to think on 
growth in grace as a preparation for the day 
‘when the Son of Man shall come in His glory, 
and all the holy angels with Him’ (Matt. xxv. 31). 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. For a clearer apprehension of the duty of 
intercessory prayer and greater zeal in its use. 

2. For grace to employ more definiteness in all 
our petitions. 

3. For growth in love to the brotherhood and 
to all men, especially under circumstances that 
make for estrangement, conflict, and disunion. 

4. For an unceasing remembrance of the coming 
of the Lord. 
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1 THEss. iv. 1. 


FURTHERMORE then we beseech you, brethren, and exhort 
you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye have received of us how ye 
ought to walk and to please God, so ye would abound more 
and more. 


RUSKIN, with great truth, points out that ‘Re- 1 Thess. 
ligion is a submission, and not an aspiration; an iv. I. 
obedience, not an ambition of the soul.’ Herein 
he keeps closely to the true import of ‘religion’ ; 
better still, he is in harmony with the teaching of 
our Lord. With St Paul, nothing is clearer than Doctrine _ 

ae j A . , Linked with 
that ‘submission’ and ‘obedience’ are essential Practice. 
parts of the Christian life. The astonishing charge 
sometimes preferred against Christianity, that it 
leads its followers to unpractical views of life, is 
wholly unfounded. It is refuted by the contents 
of the New Testament, as well as by the known 
influence of Christianity on the world. It is not 
to be denied that some professors of Christianity 
aro unpractical, formal, even hypocritical. But 
it has to be proved that a theoretical acquaintance 
with Christianity has made them so. The same 
qualities, finding a rather different expression, 
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would, no doubt, have been apparent had they 
been Mohammedans or Buddhists or Agnostics. 

No one could charge St Paul with unpractical 
teaching. He handles doctrine with conviction, 
skill, and firmness—in the manner of one to 
whom the principles he declares are parts of 
himself. Coleridge says (Table Talk) that ‘no 
article of faith can be truly and duly preached 
without necessarily and simultaneously infusing 
a deep sense of the indispensableness of a holy 
life’ But it was never St Paul’s manner to leave 
conduct to be a matter only of inference from 
doctrine. He is definite upon both topics. He 
turns from doctrine to practice with unfailing 
regularity. So it is here. He has dealt with 
the personal questions uppermost in his mind, 
and now seeks to help, by letter, the converts 
whom he would fain have exhorted by word of 
mouth. 

St Paul begins in general terms with a Reminder 
and an Appeal. 

The Reminder recalls one side of the Apostle’s 
teaching. They had received of him ‘the how 
ye ought to walk and to please God ’—a body 
of moral instruction upon things personal and 
social. It is not easy for the dweller in a land 
in which Christianity has been acknowledged 
for centuries to understand the whole significance 
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of an Apostle’s instructions which he summarized I Thess. 
as ‘the how ye ought to walk.’ For to him the ‘” } 
moral law is familiar, even though it may have 
been neglected. He is aware that the sins of 

the flesh, the sins of violence, the sins of dis- 
honesty are sins. Even the strenuous endeavours 

of the philosophy which aims at destroying the 
sense of sin have failed, save in the case of a 
small minority. The adulterer, the murderer, 

the thief nearly always knows that he is a 
wrong-doer, though he may make much of his 
provocation or of other circumstances he deems 
extenuating. His conscience may trouble him 

but little, his shame may be small, his penitence 
wanting ; but he knows he has offended. 

With the convert from heathenism it is —On 
often otherwise to-day. With the convert from patioee 
heathenism—and of such the Church at Thessa- 
lonica was largely composed — it was often 
otherwise then. Much of ancient philosophy 
saw no wrong in acts which the Christian 
mind regards it as a shame even to speak of. 
Ancient Heathenism in many forms—as with 
some aspects of modern heathenism—even threw 
the cloak of religious sanction over acts of 
murderous brutality and customs of the grossest 
sensuality. The result is that, to some minds, 
certain parts of the New Testament suggest to 
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the civilized but uninstructed reader a low state 
of morals. That is because the reader does not 
allow for the conditions under which the converts 
had lived and for the circumstances of daily life 
around them. 

The Thessalonians, however, had been taught 
how ‘to walk and to please God,’ how to live, 
and, in living, to please God. An old com- 
mentator observes that they were instructed how 
to ‘ walk’ and not to ‘ talk’; to live the Christian 
life rather than to discuss it. (Cf Jas. i. 22.) 
And the standard set is a high one—‘to please 
God.’ 

What are the indispensable requisites for such 
a life? If the Thessalonians—or others—are so 
to live they must by faith have seen the Son and 
believed on Him (John vi. 40), becoming ‘the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 
iii, 26); and ‘being justified by faith,’ having 
‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Rom. v. 1). Their bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19), and are to be offered 
a sacrifice to God (Rom. xii. 1), a joyful yielding 
on the part of those no longer living to themselves 
(2 Cor. v. 15). Along these lines they may 
‘please God.’ It was otherwise in the old 
unregenerate days, for ‘they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God’ (Rom. viii. 8). But 
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now they might (like the Colossians) ‘walk I Thess. 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing’ (Col. i.?% ? 
10). As to this, then, the Thessalonians had 

already been taught. 

There comes, also, an Appeal—to ‘abound The Appeal 

more and more.’ In the Christian life there is ~ “>U"4’ 
no standing still. God’s grace is continually 
renewed to His children (John i. 16); and 
they are to abound more and more in a true 
exposition of the Christian life. The Corinthians 
were exhorted, in a passage of peculiar solemnity, 
to abound ‘in the work of the Lord’ (1 Cor. xv. 
58); in 2 Cor. viii. 7 their fruitfulness is acknow- 
ledged, and they are urged to abound in the 
grace of liberality towards the saints; for the 
Romans St Paul prayed that they might, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, ‘abound in hope’ 
(Rom. xv. 13). 

In these passages there is, of course, no thought 
or suggestion of works of supererogation. It is 
not that men can do something more than the 
commandments of God require; but that they 
should, with ever enlarged zeal, set themselves 
to the following of Christ. 

It is a lesson to be learned by ourselves— An Appeal to 
this call to ‘abound.’ Many of God’s children O™*S¢lves. 
have never realized the possibilities of grace, 
either as to their inner life or their outward 
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conduct. But faith means a ‘submission’ and 
an ‘obedience. Apply it to the senses and the 
will; to the pleasures of the eye and the ear 
and the palate; to the play of the imagination 
and the use of the tongue; to the opening and 
shutting of the purse; to the giving of personal 
service. Submit—obey; ‘we beseech you... 
and exhort you by the Lord Jesus.’ 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That as many as have been taught the 
way of Christ may more and more feel their 
responsibility. 

2. That attainment may only be received as 
an incentive to progress. 

3. That the possibilities of the life of faith 
may be more and more tried with a view to 
wider service. 
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For ye know what commandments we gave you by the Lord 
Jesus. For this is the will of God, even your sanctification, 
that ye should abstain from fornication: that every one of you 
should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and 
honour ; not in the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles 
which know not God: that no man go beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter: because that the Lord is the avenger of 
all such, as we also have forewarned you and testified. For 
God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness, 
He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, Who 
hath also given unto us His Holy Spirit. 


‘In the Apocalyptic descriptions,’ says Ruskin 1 Thess. 
(Modern Painters, ii., section i., ix.), ‘it is the iV. 2-8. 
purity of every substance that fits it for its place Paik z 
in heaven; the river of the water of life, that 

proceeds out of the throne of the Lamb, is as 

clear as crystal, and the pavement of the city is 

pure gold, “like unto clear glass.”’ On the 

personal side, however, the warning of the Seer 

is not less definite: ‘There shall in no wise enter 

into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
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worketh abomination, or maketh a lie’ (Rev. xxi. 
27). 

I have already pointed out (on iv. 1) that the 
moral standard of the heathen population of 
Thessalonica, even in quarters where self-respect 
reigned, would be a very different standard from 
that set up by the law of Christ. It is needful to 
have this clearly in mind in reading the verses 
which stand at the head of this Study. There 
were sins of the flesh—and amongst them the sin 
St Paul specifically mentions here—which the 
ordinary resident of Thessalonica might regard — 
as no offence at all. It is needful, therefore, most 


- plainly to warn the converts, that they may not 


be guided by the tenor of public opinion around 
them. 

That is a warning which cannot be pronounced 
superfluous to-day. For it is true that the teaching 
of our Lord has deeply and permanently influenced 
codes of laws and the openly expressed views of 
public and private duty. But it is also true that, 
even amongst the Christian peoples, there are 
still quarters in which the standard observed is no 
higher than that of the heathen Thessalonians ; 
in which the fleshly sin here condemned by St 
Paul is regarded as no sin; in which there may 
be found those who experience a malignant 
pleasure in drawing the innocent into conformity 
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with the evil around them. Even where sin is I Thess. 
not so gross, so malignant, there are circumstances !¥- 2-8. 
and tendencies which mark the conventional 
Christianity of our world as full of the possi- 

bilities of graver evil. Wordsworth long ago 

wrote :— 


‘We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best; 
No grandeur now in Nature, or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 
Plain living and high thinking are no more.’ 


Possibly he used some little exaggeration ; but 
the dangers existed then. Are they less evident 
now ? 

But I will not dwell upon the particular offences The Chris- 
here solemnly treated, or upon the much-debated “#" Warned 
question whether the word in verse 4 translated 
‘vessel’ means the ‘body’ or the ‘ wife.’ Let it 
be noted that St Paul found it needful to lay 
very marked emphasis upon sins of impurity and 
sins of covetousness—two orders of offences which, 
indeed, are in some respects strongly contrasted, 
and yet in others have a certain affinity. He 
reasoned upon the subject with plainness, and 
particularly at the opening of his Hpistle to the 
Romans (Rom. i.); he is not less emphatic in 
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writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. vi., 2 Cor. xii. 
21); he gives them a significant prominence 
amongst the ‘works of the flesh’ (Gal. v. 
19-21); he calls for their repression by the 
Colossians (Col. iii. 5). But there are certain 
wider aspects of the question which may well 
be dwelt on. 

‘We are accounted righteous before God, only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ by faith’ (Article XI.). But when we are 
so accounted righteous our responsibility is not at 
anend. Justification does not lift us out of the ~ 
sphere of temptation, or end our period of struggle, 
and permit us to become passive spectators of 
others’ conflicts. We still have to live, and in 
that life the purpose of our justification has to be 
shown. We are justified with an end in view; 
that end is our sanctification. We are pardoned 
for the sake of Jesus Christ; but the recognition 
of pardon on such terms implies the constant en- 
deavour of the forgiven—counselled, ‘comforted,’ 
by the Holy Spirit—to employ every means to 
fulfil the law of his Master. The use of the body 
along the lines of holiness is a part of that 
fulfilment. 

But it is a mistake to assume that that personal 
holiness is concerned only with the grosser sins 
of the flesh. Chastity is much; but it is not 
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everything. It may exist side by side with I Thess. 
grievous offences against the law of Christ. It !% 2-8. 
must not be regarded as a kind of moral asset, 

the possession of which may be set off against 
offences of other kinds. Nor must it be as- 
sumed to consist only in abstinence from certain 

acts. Our Lord has made this sufficiently 

clear (Matt. v. 28). There is unchastity of 

mind as well as of body, and this suggests a 

wider consideration of what is demanded in 
sanctification. 

It will include the right use of the body. There —Upon 
will be a recognition of the body as the temple Body 
of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; vi. 19); as 
a thing which can be solemnly offered as a 
sacrifice to God (Rom. xii. 1), as an instrument 
by which He can be served ; as the subject of 
watchful discipline (Rom. viii. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 27; 

Jas. iii. 2); as, indeed, a source of danger (Rom. 
vii.), and yet also as a means by which man can 
glorify God (Phil. i. 20). 

It will include a right use of the mind and 
will (Rom. xii. 2; Ephes. iv. 23) and of the 
intellect. The mind that goes astray in the 
path of doubt, of evil imagination, of uncharity, 
of covetousness, of maliciousness, of self- 
confidence, is wandering from the path of 
sanctification. 
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1 Thess. In this matter there are two dangers of not 

ee infrequent experience. One is the peril of 

Dangers. forgetting the less in the greater—of assuming 
that certain sins are the weightier matters of the 
law, that attention must be concentrated on 
them ; so that the soul which finds itself innocent 
in respect of them may feel that it is walking 
‘unto all pleasing.’ Before there can be any 
such self-confidence it is well to consider the law 
in the light of our Lord’s exposition of it; to 
examine motive, desire, and thought no less than _ 
action. The second danger is that of a morbid 
introspection, which fails to trust God for keep- 
ing, and is incessantly concerned with a minute 
examination of what self has effected or not 
effected. The latter danger is rather that of 
the recluse; it is not specially that of the 
busy life so often characteristic of the believer 
to-day. 

‘LetaMan Remembering the requirements of sanctification, 

Himself? contrast with them the misuse of the body—by 
over-feeding, by over-dressing, by failure to use 
its powers fully, by the expenditure of its energies 
on foolish pursuits, as well as upon the grosser 
sins ; the misuse of the mind—by cramping its 
outlook, by failure to employ its gifts, by the 
wasting of its energies upon trivialities, by making 
it the servant of malice or of envy or of lawless 
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desire. The sanctification of a Christian who is I Thess, 
a glutton, or an idler, or a fop, or a tale-bearer, !” 2-8. 
or a slanderer ; who lives beyond his means or 

does not pay his debts ; who is not true and just 

in all his dealings; who is a hard taskmaster or 

a slothful servant; who neglects the domestic 

virtues of self-restraint, forbearance, consideration 

for others ; who in his intercourse with the world 

is self-righteous or uncharitable or censorious or 

filled with sectarian jealousy, leaves much to be 

desired. ‘We may surely depend on this ’— In the light 
wrote Dean Church!—‘ that God did not send ced acai 
His Gospel into the world, except for us to live 

by it; and that God did not teach us so earnestly 

the ways of holiness and goodness, that God did 

not give up His ever-blessed Son, and send Him 

on earth to suffer and to be tempted, to talk 

with us and to comfort us, to be crucified and 

slain, that we, knowing all this, might still live 

no better lives than good and decent heathens 

and yet be saved as Christians. The will of God 

is our sanctification.’ 

Let no man think lightly of the sins of the Remember 
flesh—the grosser infringements of God’s law. Bet aea 
But let no one—man or woman—assume that, 
having by the mercy of God been kept from 
these, the rest of moral obedience is a small 


1 Village Sermons, Second Series, pp. 57, 58. 
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matter. The table of the Law which says, ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,’ also says with equal 
emphasis, ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour,’ and, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet.’ Beware of constructing any table of sin- 
values, in which some are classed as small and 
some as great. Look at Rom. i, 29-31, and see 
how the fruits of a ‘reprobate mind’ are put 
together without any suggestion of comparative 
values ; observe the comprehensive grouping of 
‘the unrighteous’ in 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; and turn . 
to the verdict of Rev. xxi. 8. Beware of making 


And God the yourself at once judge and jury for the trying of 


Judge. 


your own offences. Let the wrong appear always 
as an offence to be judged of God rather than of 
man. And always let the sensitive and mourning 
conscience hear this reminder: ‘If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness’ 
(1 John i. 9). 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. ‘That it may please Thee to give us true 
repentance ; to forgive us all our sins, negligences 
and ignorances ; and to endue us with the grace 
of Thy Holy Spirit to amend our lives accord- 
jng to Thy Holy Word ; 

We beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord.’ 
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2. ‘That it may please Thee to strengthen such I Thess. 
as do stand; and to comfort and help the weak- 2-8. 
hearted ; and to raise up them that fall; and 
finally to beat down Satan under our feet ; 

We beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord.’ 
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XIX 
TOUCHING BROTHERLY LOVE 
1 THEss. iv. 9-12. 


But as touching brotherly love ye need not that I write 
unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another. And indeed ye do it toward all the brethren which 
are in all Macedonia: but we beseech you, brethren, that 
ye increase more and more; and that ye study to be quiet, and 
to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, 
as we commanded you; that ye may walk honestly toward 
them that are without, and that ye may have lack of nothing. 
‘No need that I write unto you?’ Why truly 
these Christians, though but young in the faith, 
had grown swiftly in grace. A few words before, 
the Apostle had thought well to warn them 
against acts prompted by covetousness ; now he 
courteously suggests that the lesson was learnt 
before he wrote. Ruskin (Munera Pulveris, App. 
6) bitterly exclaims, ‘It is fine Christianity we 
have come to, which, professing to expect the 
perpetual grace or charity of its Founder, has not 
itself grace or charity enough to hinder it from 
over-reaching its friends in sixpenny bargains!’ 
That, after nineteen centuries of Christianity on 
earth; and of men within a few years of the 
death of Christ, St Paul says, ‘As touching 
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brotherly love ye have no need that I write unto I Regen 
? iv I 
you. 


The foundation truth upon which the duty of pane 
brotherly love is based is that which St Paul so foundation, 
often represents by the figure of a body and its 
parts or members. The true believers—as dis- 
tinguished from those who may belong to an 
organized Church, and yet not to what Hooker 
calls ‘the Church of God mystical’ (cf. Rom. 
viii. 9)—are one with their Lord and with each 
other; one as parts of the same Body (Rom. xii. 
4, 5; 1 Cor. xii. 12-27; Eph. iv. 25, v. 30). 
Being such one Body, if a member suffer, all the 
members suffer (1 Cor. xii. 26); the whole Church 
is assumed to be sensitive to the shock of injury 
to any one of its parts. There results a common 
interest, with a common duty. The word which 
constantly proceeds from St Paul when addressing 
Christian people—‘brethren ’—represents a simple 
reality. For all are taken as of one family, with 
common heritage and possessions. Love for 
other brethren becomes, therefore, one of the 
simplest and most obvious of Christian duties. 
It is true that St Paul himself uses the 
word for ‘brotherly love’ but twice (here and 
in Rom. xii. 10); but the doctrine pervades 
the whole teaching of St Paul in regard to 
conduct, 
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Here, whilst minded to encourage his people in 
this proof of their calling, he courteously acknow- 
ledges that brotherly love is no strange thing with 
them. They have, he says, been ‘God-taught’ in 
regard to it. It is unnecessary to suppose that 
their privilege was unusual; but nevertheless in 
‘God-taught’ he employs a word nowhere else 
found in the New Testament, and equally absent 
from classical Greek. But it may be that the 
development of this grace in the Thessalonians, 
during the absence of the Apostle, suggests to him 
a very definite operation of the Holy Spirit. In 
so far as they were Jews, he would not, perhaps, 
exclude the agency of such help as the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures gave them. Nor yet, perhaps, 
the recollection of what they had heard as to the 
teaching of our Lord Himself. (Cf. John xiii.) 
But he would seem especially to imply an impulse 
towards works of mercy communicated directly 
by the Holy Spirit. 

It is not to be supposed that in this reference 
St Paul would slight the office of the Christian 
minister. (For see v. 12). Where has he done 
that? Why, it was by the agency of such a 
minister that God had been pleased to call them ; 
and he who writes thus to them is just such a 
minister by ordination of the Lord Himself. 
What he does is to recognise the influence of the 
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Spirit upon the sensitive consciences of brethren I Thess. 
each of whom might daily be expected to ask, Recess 
‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ Such 
guidance no more invalidates the Christian 
ministry, or proclaims it superfluous, than it 
encourages neglect of the Holy Scriptures. 
Moreover, the Christian believer will remember —But Re- 
that the intimations of the Spirit may be conveyed ps 
through many channels, as well as by direct im- 

pression on the mind. For such impressions he 

will watch ; but with care. He has to exercise 

caution, lest he mistake the trend of his own 
inclination or the promptings of self-interest for 

the impulse of the Spirit. He is not to hold 

himself above the precautions which others take, 

and to contemn reflection, foresight, or even 

prayer, on the careless assumption that he will 
certainly be ‘ guided.’ 

So much for the source of this admirable trait. Brotherly 
The proof of its reality was seen in their conduct Kove to 
towards all the brethren in the whole of Macedonia. 

But he returns to the plea and the language of 
iv. 1, and begs them to abound yet more and 
more in this love. ‘Let our one unceasing care,’ 
says Maeterlinck, ‘be to better the love we offer 
to our fellows.’ It can be bettered in the extent 
of its operations ; it can be bettered in depth of 
its feeling. Moreover, it is very closely allied to 
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the general conduct of life in the management of 
one’s own affairs, and of this the Apostle now has 
something to say. 

St Paul has spoken against covetousness, but 
it is now necessary to warn the Thessalonians 
against another extreme. Christianity was not 
meant to make them indifferent to the familiar 
duties of life ; to turn them into fussy busybodies, 
who made their religion an excuse for neglect of 
ordinary responsibilities and tasks. They are to 
‘study to be quiet.’ Other people have their 
ambitions, the things they esteem of value; the 
Christian ambition is to be the simple one of lead- 
ing a quietly industrious and holy life—attending 
to their own affairs, even in the tasks of manual 
labour. St Paul could not be charged with 
insincerity, for he himself worked with his hands. 
He must well have learned his Master’s lesson as 
to treasure in heaven (Matt. vi. 19) But the 
dignity of labour was something he also under- 
stood. 

There was a reason why they should thus go 
on with their regular duties. They had to live in 
the world, and it was well that they should be 
independent. But they had also to be careful 
that they gave no occasion of criticism to on- 
lookers. They had so to live as to recommend their 
faith. It was important, therefore, to show that 
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the love of Christ did not sap the vigour or the 
independence of men; did not make them less 
active or less independent; did not leave them 
less trustworthy in a bargain, less valuable 
as servants, less just or considerate as masters. 
The love of the brethren requires this as its 
counterpart. If we lack it, do we not fall under 
the condemnation of our Lord (Matt. v. 46) ? 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That we may daily be found in the attitude 
of those willing to be ‘ God-taught.’ 

2. That our faith may be manifest in love of 
the brethren, and in all uprightness of character 
and dealing. 

3. Thatour conduct may bear its own testimony 
before ‘them that are without.’ 
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1 THess. iv. 13-18. 


Bur I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, con- 
cerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Him. For this we say unto you by the word 
of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. 
For the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with these 
words, 


‘Tue Lord is at hand’ (Phil. iv. 5); the time of 
His advent is not far distant. That is the firm 
conviction of St Paul, St Peter, St James, St 
John (in the Revelation), and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. (See Rom. xiii. 11; 1 
Cor. vii. 29; 1 Pet. iv. 7; Jas. v. 8; Rev. 
xxii. 7; and Heb. x. 25, 37.) In view of this it 
was easy to regard the duties of the present life 
as of dwindling importance. To one class of 
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minds it doubtless seemed monstrous to be I Thess. 
living as usual, to be marrying and giving in 'Y* 13-18. 
marriage, to be bargaining and laying by, to be 

mightily concerned about the thousand and one 

details of life, when the dispensation might be 

ended to-morrow by the coming of the Lord. 

This view sometimes coloured St Paul’s own 
treatment of personal relationships (1 Cor. 

vii. 29). 

But to other minds, no doubt, the present duty, But work 
if it were a duty consistent with the Christian oe 
life, was in no way to be affected by the con- 
sideration that the Lord might come at any 
moment. So now the godly man will (like John 
Wesley) conceive it right to go forward with 
the ordinary tasks set before him. So Ruskin 
says as to the ‘coming of the Day of God,’ ‘We 
shall hasten it best by endeavouring to work out 
the tasks that are appointed for us here’ (Stones 
of Venice, iii. chap. iv. 11). The Lord’s own 
warning as to watchfulness may not be interpreted 
to mean morbid speculation as to times and 
seasons, or constant unrest, or the dismissal of 
all earthly responsibilities for a state of passive 
waiting. For that conflicts with all His teaching. 

Our Lord’s reference to the ‘ days that were before 

the flood’ must not be read to the contrary. 

There is a proper devotion to duty, just as there 
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is an improper absorption in the world. The 
‘faithful and wise servant’ (Matt. xxiv. 45) is 
commended for discharging his tasks, but with 
an eye to the Master’s return. So also the warn- 
ing (Luke xii. 35, 36), ‘ Let your loins be girded 
about, and your lights burning; and ye your- 
selves like unto men that wait for their Lord,’ 
cannot be made to agree with a contempt 
for present duty, or a condition of merely passive 
expectation. 

It seems clear that in his preaching to the 
Thessalonians St Paul had dwelt upon the near- 
ness of the Master’s return. It is possible that 
with some of his converts this teaching had been 
misunderstood in the manner described. To them 
Paul had already given plain advice: ‘That ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your own hands’ (iv. 11). But 
others had met quite another difficulty. If the 
Lord came soon, how would it fare with those 
who died before that great event? Would they 
suffer loss in comparison with such as were alive 
at the Coming? To them St Paul has now 
something to say. 

The seriousness of the subject is fully present 
to the Apostle’s mind. He does not regard the 
difficulty as one of no importance. He recognises 
its gravity, and is careful to show that he has 
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authority for correcting the current misappre- I Thess. 
hension. ‘This we say unto you by the word of !Y- 13-18. 
the Lord’ is his formula. Either, then, the 

Apostle quotes some saying of our Lord whilst 

on earth, or he refers to such a special com- 
munication to himself as is also indicated in 
Corsi 237 2 Cor. xil.--4: Gal. i; (12; and 

Eph. iii. 3. In either case the authority is 
decisive. The Apostle might have used the 
formula of the Old Testament prophets, ‘Thus 

saith the Lord.’ And the explanation itself is 

decisive both as to what it does not and what it 

does say. 

1. It does not speak of times and seasons. The Diffi- 
Certainly the language, ‘We which are alive’ ony he 
suggests an event possibly to be within the 
experience of his converts; but it cannot be 
confined thereto. The chief topic is not the 
when of the Coming, but the manner. Of the 
great events which are to follow nothing is 
said. 

2. It does speak of an order of events as fixed 
and reliable. 

‘The Lord Himself shall descend ’—the Lord 
to Whom their thoughts were directed shall 
Himself come as, on the Mount of the Ascension, 
was predicted of Him (Acts i. 11). 

‘The dead in Christ shall rise first’ — those 
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who are ‘fallen asleep in Christ’ (1 Cor. xv. 
18), the ‘blessed dead’ who have died ‘in 
the Lord’ (Rev. xiv. 13). There shall be 
no question, therefore, of such losing by the 
fact of their ‘falling asleep’ before the Lord 
came. 

The living who are in Christ shall then ‘be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air.’ Of what change may 
precede this rapture (see 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52) 
nothing is here said. It is not necessary to give” 
further detail; for the stress is laid upon the 
circumstances of the blessed dead, and not upon 
the circumstances of those who are alive at the 
Coming. 

‘And so shall we ever be with the Lord ’—the 
culminating fact which fully disposes of any fears 
the Thessalonians may have entertained. ‘With 
the Lord’; is it not enough, whatever its 
import ? 

In this short statement lies the comfort of 
those who believe they count their own amongst 
the ‘dead in Christ.’ Their hope is sure. It is 
unaffected by differences of interpretation as to 
the ‘last things,’ or by the speculations which 
essay to fill up what revelation has left unsaid. 
Our comfort about them is—given one foundation 
fact—a matter of happy simplicity. Did they 
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pass away ‘in Christ’? If so, then—if we may I Thess. 
reverently say it—the rest is His. The memory '™ 13-18. 
of the dead is often precious to the living; but 

with so many it is a memory that grows leaner 

and poorer with years. There is knowledge of 
ourselves in the Christian singer’s words :— 


‘When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dew-drops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget.’ 


But with the Lord there is nothing left to the 
guardianship of unstable affection or faithless 
memory. ‘I know My sheep’—it is an ever- 
lasting truth. Their future is assured. For, ‘if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him.’ 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That the Coming of the Lord may never be 
very far from our thoughts. 

2. That we may think on it wisely; 
not going beyond the sure witness of Holy 
Scripture. 
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1 Thess. 3. That it may ever keep us mindful of present 
iv. 13-18. responsibility. 
4, That the sorrow of final partings on earth 
may be sweetened by recollection of all that 
awaits ‘the dead that die in the Lord.’ 
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THE SUDDEN AND THE 
DREADFUL 


1 Tuess. v. 1-3. 


But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no 
need that I write unto you. For yourselves know perfectly that 
the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night, For when 
they shall say, Peace and safety ; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child; and 
they shall not escape. 


‘Sudden the end. For suddenly 

It comes ; the dreadfulness must be 

In that; all warrants the belief— 

“At night it cometh like a thief.”’ 
So Browning. ‘The dreadfulness’ is real to 1 Thess, 
such as have cause to dread. But St Paul Vv: 1-3 
suggests no dread in the portion of his converts. 
He will say something as to the ‘times and 
seasons’ of the Coming; but for them the words 
shall be words of encouragement and affirmation 
rather than words of warning or doubt. Thus he 
can begin once more, as in the matter of brotherly 
love (iv. 9), with the courteous plea that he has 
‘no need ’ to discuss the point with them. Happy 
were the people already well grounded in the 
knowledge of that grace; and happy the people 
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who have firmly grasped the main facts as to 
the promise of the Lord’s return. Nevertheless, 
there are some things for them to note, even 
though they have heard of them before. Facts so 
tremendous will bear repetition. 


The Coming To the discussion of ‘times’ (periods or spaces 


unexpected 
by the 
orld. 


Not by the 
Children of 
the King- 
dom. 


of time) and ‘seasons’ (crises or particular points 
of time) he will give no attention. Why? 
Because the outstanding fact, and the one of the 
deepest moral import, is that the Coming will be 
when the worldly least expect it. The children 
of the Kingdom will be looking for it ; they will 
not be taken unawares. Yet their real security 
will lie, not in accurate observation of eloquent 
circumstances, still less in an expectation based 
upon mathematical calculations, but in being 
always ready. Their condition should be that 
expressed in the prayer of Elsie in Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend :— 

‘My Redeemer and my Lord, 

I beseech Thee, I entreat Thee, 

Guide me in each act and word, 

That hereafter I may meet Thee, 

Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 

With my lamp well-trimmed and burning !? 
They should be as fully prepared without the 
signs and tokens as with them, living as near to 
God in the times of waiting as at the moment 
when the trump of God is heard. If we may take 
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a metaphor from the defence of an empire, it I Thess. 
should not be necessary for them to mobilize their ¥* 2-3 
forces in response to a threatened call; they 

should always be ready for action. But for the 

rest— 


‘Suddenly 
It comes; the dreadfulness must be 
In that.’ 
And so it is. 


For that which comes is ‘the Day of the Lord.’ te Day of 
The signs of its coming have been stated. Joe ie 
gave them (ii. 30, 31), and they were repeated by 
our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 29, 30). Some 
antecedent circumstances, such as the revelation 
of the ‘Man of Sin,’ are set before the Thes- 
salonians by St Paul in 2 Thess. ii. 3. Its 
physical circumstances are described by St Peter 
- (2 Pet. iii. 12). The security of the faithful in 
its presence is affirmed in 1 Cor. i. 8. 

‘The Day of the Lord ’—the very title conveys 
its awful import. Even to the faithful, though 
it be the day of their vindication, it is a thing 
of immeasurable solemnity. To the careless, 
immersed in the affairs of earthly life, to such as 
have been studiously indifferent to His claims, to 
those who have played with doubts and difficulties, 
seeking no release from them, to the openly 
hostile—either by denial of His being or His 
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claim, or by defiant profligacy—to all these the 
Coming must be a thing of unspeakable horror. 
Men and women may put it (as far as they can) 
out of their minds, but it still lurks in the back- 
ground, a dim yet terrible and haunting shape. 

For it comes suddenly—‘as a thief in the 
night.’ The image is our Lord’s own (Matt. xxiv. 
43; Luke xii. 39; and see Rev. iii. 3, xvi. 15). 
Is it an ignoble one? Surely not; since its 
object is not to suggest the purpose of the thief, 
but the unexpectedness of his coming. The image _ 
fits that message. The idea of suddenness is 
extended by that of secrecy. There is no time 
for preparation, for changes of habit, for renuncia- 
tion of sins, for a kind of soul-toilet. For the 
worldly have disregarded the signs that others 
read, and the event comes upon them unawares, 
‘suddenly, as a thief in the night’; and ‘the 
dreadfulness’ is ‘in that.’ 

The pitifulness of it is that the unprepared will 
be confirmed in confident security. ‘Peace and 
safety ’— they claim, they are talking of, them 
when the cry comes. Alas! there be many kinds 
of peace. There is the peace which is purchased 
by submission ; the peace of those who have no 
conflict with evil because they are its obedient 
servants. There is the peace of the blunted 
conscience, which has ceased to respond to 
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warning and appeal because its sensitiveness is 1 Thess. 
gone. There is the peace that comes from Y* !~3 
absorption in other affairs ; the peace of the man 
who is so absolutely occupied in its pursuits that 
he leaves himself no time in which to remember 
that he has a soul. But they are wrong in 
supposing that safety is the brother of such peace. 
And one day they shall learn it—suddenly ; and 
‘the dreadfulness’ is ‘in that.’ For then, in a 
moment, ‘destruction’ will come upon them; and 
‘they shall not escape.’ No; flight is impossible. 
There is then no power to flee, no place to flee 
unto, none to help in flight, none to receive. 
And that whilst others may cry, ‘Lo, this is our 
God ; we have waited for Him, and He will save 
us’ (Isa. xxv. 9). 
But the hour is not yet; and so mercy still cries 
to the careless, ‘To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts.’ 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


‘What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.’ 

‘My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they 
that watch for the morning.’ 

‘In the hour of death and in the day of judg- 
ment, good Lord, deliver us.’ 

‘O Lord of Hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Thee.’ 
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XXII 
CHILDREN OF THE DAY 


1 Tuess. v. 4, 5. 


Bur ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day 
should overtake yeu as a thief. Ye are all the children of 
light, and the children of the day: we are not of the night, 
nor of darkness. 

Tuer darkness of the world that knows not 
God is no figment of the theologian; it is a 
matter of common observation. It has been 
described for us again and again by workers in 
the Mission field, who have poured out their 
hearts in sorrow, and yet have not been able to 
make their picture complete. The same story 
has been presented in the colder language of 
official documents! Nor are the sins of the 
civilized world, where it lives without God, less 
terrible in their variety. The gloom is not evenly 
spread; there are communities as well as in- 
dividuals with whom it may be said to thin 
away almost into twilight. But still its people 
are the people who walk ‘in darkness’ (Isa. ix. 2), 


1 See, for example, Sir H. H. Johnston’s Report presented in 
1901 as Special Oommissioner to Uganda (Blue-book, Africa, 
No. 7 [1901], pp. 16, 17). 
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who ‘sit in darkness and in the shadow of I Thess. 
death’ (Luke i. 79). ye aS 

Under the old dispensation God Himself was The World’s 
the light of His people (Isa. x. 17), and the en 
Psalmist beautifully describes Him as covered 
‘with light as with a garment’ (Ps. civ. 2). The 
prophecies in Isa. ix. 2, xlii. 6, xlix. 6, lx. 3 would 
prepare men under the new dispensation to see 
in Christ ‘The Light of the World.’ The aged 
Simeon takes up the theme (Luke ii. 32), and St 
John develops it (John i.). 

As many as receive the Saviour are thought of The Children 
as having been called ‘out of darkness’ (1 Pet. pase cs 
ii. 9), as turned ‘from darkness to light’ (Acts 
Xxvi. 18), and so as living in the presence of that 
Light, casting away ‘the works of darkness’ 

(Rom. xiii. 12), and having no ‘fellowship’ with 
them (Eph. v. 11). And so the Christian 
condition is looked at as one of light, in regard 
to spiritual knowledge and conduct, often in 
contrast with the darkness of those without. 
Believers are ‘delivered from the power of dark- 
ness’ (Col. i. 13), are ‘children of light’ (Eph. v. 
8; cf. Luke xvi. 8 and John xii. 36), with the 
hope of the ‘inheritance of the Saints in light’ 
(Col. i. 12, 13) before them. They live in the 
day ; and because they are the sons of day have 
no need to fear the coming of that ‘dreadful day,’ 
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which children of the night and of darkness may 
justly dread. 

The broad distinction here laid down by the 
Apostle is one that has both warning and en- 
couragement for believing people. 

How clear is the note of warning! Here are 
conditions of life in which everything is open and 
manifest to the eye of other people, as well as 
the eye of God. The children of the kingdom 
are assumed to live a life which has nothing to 
conceal. There are no carefully guarded secrets, 
no concealed vices, no pitiful weaknesses that 
break out in seclusion. There are no double lives, 
no double reputations; no miserable contrasts 
between the public and the private life, the 
judgment of outsiders and the verdict of those 
who really know. ‘The life in the light must be 
a life of moral and spiritual health: a life of suitable 
activities (for it is day); a life in which people 
recognise one another and dwell in friendship. 
How many are there who can feel that here lies 
no appeal to them, no challenge to habit of mind 
or body, no reminder of half-permitted weakness ? 

But how definite, also, is the note of encourage- 
ment! For the children of the day live under 
happy conditions. Their God is revealed to 
them, and He is the source of their enlightenment. 
Do they want to know how to live—to think, to 
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work? They have not to win their way labori- 1 Thess. 
ously along the paths of human knowledge. 4 3 
They have not to struggle with conflicting systems 

of philosophy, with contradictory views of what 

is good and true and right and useful. They 

have not to direct their paths by the varying 
guidance of public opinion, by the thought of 

their own personal profit, or by the promptings 

of selfish ambition. Their way is made plain for Present 
them by God—in the word of His revelation, in Gusew 
the person of His Son. There is no lot in life 

for which guidance is not provided; no circum- 

stances can befall them to which the principles 

of His law will not apply. All can learn their 

duties ; and, better still, can find help how to 
discharge them. Walking thus in the light they 

can demonstrate the truth of Pascal’s dictum 

that ‘none is so happy as a true Christian, 

none so reasonable, none so virtuous, none so 
amiable.’ 

And this condition has in it the promise of And Future 
permanence. True, there may come in death a >“ 
moment of transition. But in the new land of 
promise there is also to be unending light (Rev. 

xxii. 5). There the saints dwell in light (Col. i. 
12); and there are to be revealed glories to which 
the present conditions of trial offer the strongest 
possible contrast (Rom. viii. 18). 
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Suggestions for Prayer. 


1. That we may ‘walk as children of light’ 
(Eph. v. 8). 

2. That we suffer not ourselves to forget ‘them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’ 
(Luke i. 79). 

3. That we may obey the Master’s direction: 
‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father, 
Which is in heaven’ (Matt. v. 16). 
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XXIII 
LIVING IN THE DAY 


1 Tuess. v. 6-11. 


THEREFORE let us not sleep, as do others; but let us watch 
and be sober. For they that sleep sleep in the night ; and 
they that be drunken are drunken in the night. But let us, 
who are of the day, be sober, putting on the breast-plate of 
faith and love ; and for an helmet, the hope of salvation. For 
God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, Who died for us, that, whether we 
wake or sleep, we should live together with Him. Wherefore 
comfort yourselves together, and edify one another, even as 
also ye do, 


Now to prove the truth of the promise; now to 1 Thess. 
show that you are indeed ‘children of the day’ ¥: 9-11. 
’ , A Summons 

(verse 5). ‘Let us not sleep.’ Yes; ‘let us.’ to aut. 
He joins himself—simply and without emphasis 
—with his converts ; teacher with learners ; the 
man of longer experience with the youngest 
member of the Church; Paul, the Apostle, with 
the undistinguished and unknown. And rightly,; 
for even an Apostle is weak, and even an 
Apostle may fall. There is no position in 
which the Christian can say that watchfulness 
is no longer needed ; no spiritual experience 
which warrants self-confidence ; no dignity which 
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1 Thess. is a specific against temptation. ‘Let us not 


V. 6-1. Jeep ’—like the rest, the world which is indiffer- 
ent to that great event of which he had been 
writing. 

—ToWatch- We have a duty. ‘Let us watch.’ St Paul 

fulness. 


uses the word which the Evangelists employ when 
recording our Lord’s own warnings (Matt. xxiv. 
42, xxv. 13; Mark xiii. 35; Luke xii. 37, etc.). 
Alert in mind and body, we must be looking for 
two things. One is the Lord’s Coming, an event 
never to be out of mind. This is especially the - 
meaning suggested by reference to our Lord’s 
words. But we need not exclude another object 
—the possible attack of the enemy; that also 
must never be overlooked. The way to court 
disaster is to grow indifferent or over-confident ; 
to fall into the slumber of forgetfulness or of 
confident security. May we not wisely combine 
the two duties? It is not well that a Christian 
should be known as a person mighty in prophetic 
lore, but of uncertain temper; well grounded in 
every view about the Second Coming or the 
Millennium, but easily surprised into anger or 
jealousy or meanness. If the believer’s eyes are 
lifted to heaven, he has to remember still that he 
walks on the earth. 

—To And let us ‘be sober ’—a personal character- 

Papeety. Seti joined with watchfulness by St Peter also 
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(1 Peter i. 13, v. 8). It is more than a negative 1 Thess. 
quality—more than the absence of intoxication. % 6-11, 
It implies wariness, alert discretion. But the 

word here employed by St Paul must not be 
confounded with a group of others in which he 

rather suggests soundness of mind, self-control, 

a condition opposed to extravagance of thought 

and action, personal eccentricity, excitement, or 

feeble vacillation. (See for this Rom. xii. 3; 

2 Cor. v. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 9, etc.) The 
Christian, as advised by St Paul, here and else- 

where, must in his watchfulness of habit and 

his command of self, stand in obvious contrast 

to the victims of self-confidence and self- 
indulgence. 

Then from the thought of watchfulness the Armed for 
Apostle passes to his favourite figure of an armed paar 
soldier, more fully employed in Eph. vi. 13-17. 

St Paul, though a Jew, was a Roman citizen, 
and, as a Roman citizen, saw in the Roman 
soldier the emblem of the Empire’s power. But 
the Apostle also saw in him the suggestion of 
a higher service, a greater warfare, a securer 
armour, and more potent weapons. For the 
believer has to ‘fight the good fight of faith’ 
(1 Tim. vi. 12). In readiness for it he should 
put on ‘the whole armour of God’ (Hph. vi. 
13). And here, specifically, the ‘breastplate of 
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1 Thess. faith and love,’ and ‘for a helmet the hope of 


V- 6-11. salvation.’ Faith, hope and charity are his 
defences. There is no weapon of offence here 
named, for the thought uppermost in the writer’s 
mind is that of preparation against the great 
day of the Lord. To have faith and hope 
and love are the best preparations against His 
Coming. 

Knowing But what is to be our confidence in this attitude 

Apoaise. of watchfulness? It is not in our armour, but in 

ment. the assurance of God’s will and purpose. The - 


Thessalonians, and we ourselves, whatever our 
rank and station, are the objects of Divine concern. 
The Almighty has a purpose in regard to the 
faithful. By nature ‘the children of wrath’ 
(Eph. ii. 3) they are now ‘the children of God’ 
(Rom. viii. 21). They are marked, not for the 
‘wrath’ which in the present is always coming 
upon the children of disobedience (Eph. v. 6), 
and in the future will be manifested yet more 
signally (Rev. vi. 16). They are appointed for 
salvation. 

Yet not Pre- The matter is one about which we fear to be 

cae presumptuous, and yet must not shrink from 
claiming the promise. The calling of God must 
seem to us a strange, a mysterious, an awe- 
inspiring thing. So it is. Distrust the spirit 
which treats the amazing mercy of the Almighty 
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as though it were no more than a paltry piece of I Thess. 
earthly distinction —a trifle to be talked of 6-11. 
jauntily, and treated almost as a matter of course. 

People who would disclose extraordinary reverence 

in the presence of an even lower rank than 

that of an earthly monarch, sometimes allow 
themselves to speak of the mercy of God to 

them with a levity which is at least unbecoming. 

It was not so with St Paul; it is not usually 

so with saints. To them the calling of God 

is an unceasing wonder; and the revelation of 

His love summons them to adoration, not to 
self-praise. 

And well, indeed, may the appointment of God 
be thought of with humility. For it comes 
‘through Christ’ ‘Who died for us.’ It was not 
lightly won. We are bought with a price (1 Cor. 
vi. 20)—a great price indeed. And we are 
purchased for service, that whether watching or 
resting in sleep we should live together with 
Him. 

Here is reasonable ground of comfort ; and that 
comfort the Thessalonians already enjoyed. Ifwe 
are living as ‘children of the day ’—watching, 
working, waiting, in faith and hope, and resting 
on the promises of Our Father—we may comfort 
ourselves in like manner. 
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I yaa Suggestions for Prayer. 
v. 6-11. 
That we may have in mind three warnings :— 


‘Give diligence to make your calling and ~ 
election sure’ (2 Pet. i. 10); 

‘Be sober, be vigilant’ (1 Pet. v. 8); 

‘Watch and pray’ (Mark xiii. 33). 
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XXIV 
HOW TO VIEW THE MINISTRY 


1 Tuess. v. 12, 13. 


AnD we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; 
and to esteem them very highly in love of their work’s sake. 

And be at peace among yourselves. 

St Pav has just besought the Thessalonians to 1 Thess. 
exhort one another, to build each other up (v. 11). V+ 14) 13 
By a natural transition he goes on to speak of 

their attitude towards the ministry, towards those 

whose peculiar duty and privilege it was to lead 

in this work. There was, indeed, something for 

each and all of them to do in helping others to 

learn the faith, to keep the faith, and to live as 

the faith required. But, whilst no stated ministry 

could relieve them of this responsibility or rob 

them of this privilege, they nevertheless owed a 

measure of affectionate respect to those upon whom 

especial responsibility had been laid. 

Very early in the history of the infant Church The Early 
of our Lord a regular ministry begins to emerge. ee 
If we remember His own call of the Apostles and 
of the Seventy; if we consider the directions 
given to them (Matt. x.; Lukeix.); the last com- 
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mission (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20); and the summary 
of St Paul in Eph. iv. 11, 12, etc. (‘He gave 
some, Apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers’), we 
shall readily see that the ministry, whatever its 
early character, found its origin in the dispositions 
of our Lord Himself. Nor shall we find in such 
dispositions any contradiction of the truth that all 
Christians are priests (1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. i. 6); 
any more than the New Testament recognition of 
the office of monarchs is vitiated by the assurance » 
that we are all kings (Rev. i. 6). 

But as the purpose of these studies is devotional 
I will say nothing as to the official character of 
the ministry, save as it is suggested in this 
passage. 

The persons appointed—doubtless the pres- 
byters ordained in every Church (Acts xiv. 23)— 
are here commended strictly in relation to their 
duties. Generally, and in regard to themselves, 
they are labourers. The early ministry, however 
small the Church might be, entailed toil; such 
toil, no doubt, as corresponded more nearly to 
the tasks of a modern missionary than to the 
duties of a home ministry. The exhortation to 
Timothy to ‘lay hands suddenly on no man’ 
(1 Tim. v. 22) suggests the caution that came to 
be exercised by those who had to ‘make choice 
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of fit persons to serve in the sacred ministry of t Thess. 
the Church.’ The man unlikely to work would “ 12,:13- 
hardly then be chosen. But how if, when chosen, 
we now fail to labour up to the measure of oppor- 
tunity and of strength? St Paul, in an address 
to such ‘elders,’ presents to us the picture of a 
faithful minister who ‘day and night’ toiled for 
the souls of men (Acts xx. 31). It is a high 
standard by which to be compared. But in any 
case an idle ministry is a blank contradiction in 
terms. The man ‘lawfully called and sent’ to 
_ labour is, if an idler, not a minister but a parasite. 

The man summoned to this sacred toil becomes The Ministry 
in respect of the Church a ruler. The word habe 
employed by St Paul for ‘are over [you]’ is the 
same found in Rom. xii. 8 for ‘he that ruleth’; 
in 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12 for ruling a house and 
family ; and in Titus iii. 8, 14, of maintaining 
good works. Here, surely, is suggested a measure 
of authority in the Church, which is neither to be 
exaggerated on the one side nor belittled on the 
other. The circumstances of developed ecclesi- 
astical life produce both dangers; but St Paul 
suggests a qualification which may help a tender 
conscience to guard against each. The workers 
are ‘over you wm the Lord.’ There is the indica- 
tion of the source of their authority and its limits. 

The whole matter is one of a spiritual nature. 
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1 Thess. What room should there be for pride or jealousy, 

V. 12, 13: for exaggeration of authority or unwillingness to 
defer, for lordship over God’s heritage (1 Pet. 
v. 3), or for hard dealing? All is done in the 
household of God, all is for the profit of the 
family, all is between brethren of a common 
hope. 

TheMinistry A realisation of the true link between the 

ee ministry and the people is the more needed 
because it is the office of one to ‘admonish’ the 
other. With the Hebrew it was a duty task im- | 
posed in the Law (Lev. xix. 17) on all. It wasa 
recognised part of the Old Testament prophet’s 
duty (see, for example, Ezek. iii. 17). A delicate 
and difficult office this. It is not an office to be 
lightly undertaken ; St Paul speaks of discharging 
it ‘with tears’ (Acts xx. 31). It is not an office 
to be filled in an overbearing manner; he speaks 
of using it in a brotherly way (2 Thess. iii. 15), 
and as a parent may correct loved children 
(1 Cor. iv. 14). But if the admonisher needs 
grace, so do the admonished. Character is rarely 
more clearly exposed than in the taking of cor- 
rection. We find it hard to be told that we are 
wrong, however kindly the truth may be put. 
But no ministry is worth its salt which stays 
admonition lest people should not like it. And 
people know that. A ministry content only to 
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“speak . . . smooth things’ (Isai. xxx. 10) may I Thess. 
win popularity ; but it will never be a ministry to ¥* 12, 13. 
which men andwomen will turn for guidance 

when the clouds of doubt are over them, or for 

comfort when they are called to pass through the 

deep waters of affliction. 

The labourers are, for their work’s sake, to be The Re- 

esteemed very highly in love. The expression is people. of the 
found here alone, but there is no difficulty in 
taking its meaning. The nature of their office 
and the manner in which it is discharged by the 
faithful stewards establish a claim to affectionate 
consideration. The treasure is ‘in earthen vessels’ 
(2 Cor. iv. 7). The ‘stewards of the mysteries of 
its kingdom’ may come, ‘not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom’ (1 Cor. ii. 1). But they 
have a claim upon the faithful. Most often it is 
personal qualities—sometimes not the most solid 
or the most useful—which draw out the regard 
of men. St Paul lays stress upon the claim of 
the work—a corrective that is often needed. 

Where teachers and people are true to their 
responsibilities, candour and firmness upon the 
one part, a teachable disposition on the other, 
then we may look for peace: not the peace that 
means no discipline, not the peace that means 
indifference, but the peace that comes with unity 
and concord. 
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1 Thess. Suggestions for Prayer. 
ene Teach us, O Lord, 

How to bear rule, 

How to hear guidance, 

How to profit by reproof, 

How to labour for peace and concord. 
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BROTHERLY TASKS 
1 Tuxss. v. 14, 15. 


Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 
toward all men. See that none render evil for evil unto any 
man; but ever follow that which is good, both among your- 
selves, and to all men. 


‘You are called simply to be the servant of 1 Thess. 
Christ, and of other men for His sake; that is ¥* 14 15 
to say, to hold your life and all its faculties as 

a means of service to your fellows. All you 

have to do is to be sure it 7s the service you 

are doing them, and not the service you do 
yourself, which is uppermost in your minds.’ 

So Ruskin (On the Old Road, ii. § 292). That 

is just the ideal presented by St Paul at the 

close of this letter. 

Whether the Apostle meant these passages A Common 
to apply to the Thessalonian elders alone or to Duty: 
the Thessalonian believers as a body has been 
disputed. There is much in the general tenor 
of verse 14 especially which suggests advice to 
the elders; but when we look into that advice 
it is seen to be of general application. The 
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1 Thess. duties recognised are, indeed, ministerial duties, 
¥ 4) 5S) hat they are not the exclusive responsibilities of 
the minister and the pulpit; they are the re- 
sponsibilities also of every member of Christ. 
Each is called ‘to be the servant of Christ and 
of other men for His sake.’ Each in this matter 
enjoys the advantage of the Master's own 
example. Each may hope for equal guidance 
from the Holy Spirit. Unhappily for us all, 
the conditions of modern life tend to lay 
emphasis on the distinction between clergy and - 
people; so that the careless minds amongst the 
latter may too easily suppose that the duty of 
witnessing for God, of rebuking evil, of helping 
the weak in faith or conduct, may be left to the 
clergy alone. It is a monstrous error. 
Let us look at St Paul’s directions, and see 
how far we may hope to obey them as servants 
of Christ and of other men for His sake. He 
begins with three classes of brethren who 
especially need help. Of course, the classes 
may overlap, and we must not try too sharply 
to define the limits of each. 
—Towards There are the ‘unruly.’ From the idea of a 
the Unruly. soldier who will not keep in his rank you get 
that of a person who falls out of his rank or 
station, and so that of one neglectful or resentful 
of order and discipline. Alas, in a general sense 
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all sinners are ‘unruly,’ breaking away from the r Thess. 
order of God’s kingdom, in wilfulness and self- ¥- 14, 15. 
pleasing! But St Paul may have been referring 

to the persons particularly aimed at in iv. 11, 

who needed to ‘study to be quiet’ and ‘to do’ 

their ‘own business.’ 

A subtle temptation lies in wait for persons —who 
of independent natures and for those weaker ites, 
characters which resent control. It is suggested 
to their minds that some one is unduly constrain- 
ing them, keeping them from a full use of their 
talents, or in envy trying to obscure their merit. 
Probably there is no truth in their supposition. 

The enemies are imaginary; the slights non- 
existent. But the suspicion finds its own food 
and thrives. Some day they break out into 
rebellion and seek in other circles or in greater 
independence for happiness which somehow 
always eludes them. So, too, there are minds 
which find, in the restrictions which Christianity 
imposes upon conduct, hardships which the 
Tempter seeks to use for their undoing. A 
little less severity here; a little less severity 
there; a surrender to curiosity, to custom, to 
convenience—does it matter? Yes, it matters. 
The tempted one falls out of line, is ‘unruly,’ 
and must needs be thankful if another’s warning 
comes to his help before he wanders far. 
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There are the ‘feeble-minded.’ St Paul uses a 
word only employed here in the New Testament, 
and not known to classical Greek. ‘ Feeble- 
minded’ (the R.V. has ‘ faint-hearted ’) does not 
give us the modern sense, since it has come to 
have an almost technical meaning. St Paul is 
not thinking of people with something less than 
the usual dower of intelligence, but of persons 
who, however excellent in other ways, lacked 
spirit and hopefulness. They were faint-hearted, 
despondent : perhaps as to the future of themselves ° 
or others at the Coming (see iv. 13 and following) ; 
perhaps as to their own perseverance ; perhaps as 
to the general outlook for the infant Church. 

Such faint-heartedness is common enough. 
There are always souls that make for themselves 
torment out of misgivings which some of the 
simplest and most familiar promises of Holy 
Scripture would remove. There are always those 
who wonder whether they can stand fast in the 
faith, and, whilst they wonder, forget that the 
matter is not exclusively their own, but is one 
in which God also is concerned. There are 
always those who can see only the clouds hanging 
over the future of the Christian Church, who are 
better acquainted with the signs of decay than 
with the evidence of life, and know more about 
the evil ingenuity of adversaries than about the 
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triumphs of grace all around them. Well, it is 1 Thess. 
for the strong to ‘comfort,’ to encourage them, ™ le 
St Paul did it when he was at Thessalonica (ii. 11), 

and now others can take up the work. 

There are the ‘weak,’ the sickly, not in body, —Towards 
but in faith and Christian character. It is "® We 
for the strong to ‘support’—or rather to hold 
fast to, hold to themselves—these weaklings. 
‘Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees. Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong, fear not’ (Isa. xxxv. 3,4). For 
the Christian man has a source of strength all his 
own—‘ Be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of His might’ (Eph. vi. 10). The weak member 
may be a trying person. His doubts may seem 
foolish, his infirmities may impose a strain upon 
others, his lapses may try their patience. But 
‘we... that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves’ (Rom. xv. 1). There is in one of Mr 
Kipling’s earlier volumes a story (‘Only a 
Subaltern’) of simple devotion, as a matter of 
duty, to the task of helping one of the ‘ weak.’ 

Bobby Wick died of cholera as a result. The 

commonplace world does not lack such examples. 

Why, then, in the Church of Christ are the weak 

so often left with no one who will grapple the 

frail to themselves? There are always such near 
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us; perhaps very near. Hach of us, says 
Chrysostom, has a sheep; let him lead that one 
to the proper pastures. 

All of these classes make demands upon you, 
but ‘be patient toward all [men].’ Show the 
long-suffering again called for in Eph. iv. 2; for 
Christian character is often a plant of slow growth. 
There are old natures, old habits, old circumstances 
to be dealt with. Be content to wait; after 
all, Christian precocity may not wear as long as 
the maturity that came by slow and regular « 
stages. 

But there are faults against which all need to 
be warned. None must ‘render evil for evil.’ It 
may not be easy to keep the old man in restraint. 
Persecution will try the new character, but they 
must cut themselves adrift from the old heathen 
ways. No man must pride himself upon being a 
good hater, or upon giving as good as he gets. 
The Master had made that plain (Matt. v. 38-41), 
and St Peter (1 Pet. iii. 9), like St Paul (here and 
in Rom. xii. 17), recalls the Master’s lesson. 
Instead of being overcome of evil, they are to 
‘follow that which is good,’ to pursue it with the 
purpose of reaching it—a suggestion of active 
exertion in the cause of right and truth. St Paul 
does not deal much in generalities, but, in con- 
trast to one possible error, he suggests a wide, 
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inclusive endeavour to seek the good in relations 1 Thess. 

with all men. v. 14, 15. 
This is asking much, but it is all along the lines 

of the new life. ‘You are called simply to be 

the servant of Christ, and of other men for His 

sake.’ That is the foundation fact; the others 

arrange themselves under it. And God will not 

leave His people powerless, confronted by im- 

possible tasks. They may come to say, as St 

Paul did, ‘I can do’—I have the strength for— 

‘all things through Christ Which strengtheneth 

me’ (Phil. iv. 13). 


Suggestions for Prayer. 


‘Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted ?’ 
(Matt. v. 13). 

“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good’ (Rom. xii. 21). 

‘Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown. Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of My God’ (Rev. 
iii, 12). 


XXVI 


PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT 
AND FAREWELL 


1 THEss. v. 16-28. 


ReJoloce evermore. Pray without ceasing. In every thing 
give thanks: for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus con- 
cerning you. Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesy- 
ings. Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 
Abstain from all appearance of evil. And the very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that caileth you, Who 
also will do it. Brethren, pray for us. Greet all the brethren 
with an holy kiss. Icharge you by the Lord that this epistle 
be read unto all the holy brethren. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you. Amen. 


1 Thess. Iv is not everybody who will accept sound 

V- 16-28. advice plainly given ; butat least the Thessalonians 
had no cause to complain of any ambiguity about 
St Paul’s directions as to their religious life. He 
indicates three characteristics which it should 
possess. It should be (1) a joyful life: (2) a 
prayerful life ; and (3) a thankful life. 

The Joyful 1. It should be a joyful life. ‘Rejoice ever- 

Life. more’ may seem an unexpected recommendation 
with which to begin this series of short injunctions. 
But the Apostle has had in mind the faint-hearted 
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and the weak (v. 14) ; to a Church in which they 1 Thess. 
were prominent a summons to recognize the place V- 16-28. 
of joy in the Christian life could hardly come too 

soon. 

Joy is, in truth, a necessary part of that life. 
It is a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22, and see also 
Rom. xiv. 17), and is to have association even 
with trial and temptation (1 Pet. iv. 12, 13; 
Jas. i. 2). The believer is bidden in this life to 
‘rejoice in the Lord’ (Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4); he 
may also rejoice ‘in hope’ (Rom. xii. 12), as one 
serving a God in Whose ‘ presence there is fulness 
of joy’ (Ps. xvi. 11). The careful Bible reader 
can scarcely fail to observe the extent to which 
joy and its manifestation marked the religious 
life of the Old Testament believer; and he 
will feel no surprise at finding this character- 
istic in the New Testament also. What may, 
however, surprise him is the lessened promi- 
nence given to it in the Church of to-day. It 
would hardly strike an absolute stranger, new to 
our faith, that joy was an outstanding characteristic 
of the Christian life. This may, however, be 
traced rather to our national characteristics than 
to any lack of real feeling. In religious affairs we 
practise reserve, and practise it to a degree which 
is often misleading, whilst it undoubtedly mars our 
corporate life. 
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The Prayer- 
ful Life. 
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2. The Christian life should also be a prayerful 
life. ‘Pray without ceasing’ must not be dis- 
missed as an exaggeration. Nor must it be 
perverted into a plea for a life of religious retire- 
ment from the world apart. The associations 
of monastic or conventual seclusion are almost 
grotesquely at variance with the strenuous life of 
St Paul. His plea rather suggests the ideal at 
which, I suppose, every honest believer aims—the 
habitual reference of all things to God. Clement 
of Alexandria in this spirit represents the Christian - 
as praying in every situation, in his walks, in his 
intercourse with others, in silence, in reading, in 
fact in all his reasonable pursuits. 

To admit the idea that prayer must be a thing 
only of stated periods and special circumstances 
or of sudden need is to ignore this ideal. The 
wise will not neglect either public prayer or 
habitual seasons of private prayer ; but they will 
never admit that this is all they need. To ignore 
the privilege of constantly lifting our eyes to God 
is to impoverish the spiritual life, and to rob our- 
selves of guidance which we need hour by hour. 
‘Pray often,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘and you shall 
pray oftener.’ It is the experience of many a soul. 
Prayer grows, by its exercise, both in depth of 
feeling and in liberty of utterance. 8. T. Coleridge 
complained in his day of restraint in prayer. 
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‘We do not pray,’ he said, ‘with that entire r Thess. 
unsuspecting, unfearing, childlike profusion of V+ 10-28. 
feeling which so beautifully shines forth in Jeremy 

Taylor and Andrewes and the writings of some 

of the older and better saints of the Romish 
Church’ (Table Talk). But I think he might 

now judge otherwise than he did in the early 

thirties. 

3. The Christian life is, further, to be a thankful The Thank- 

life. ‘In everything give thanks’ invites us to ! Life 
see God’s hand in all our affairs, and in every 
circumstance of life to find reasons for gratitude. 
The dying Chrysostom gave ‘glory to God for 
everything ’ ; so any man can ‘in everything give 
thanks,’ if his will be bent to the will of God. 
But that presupposes a good deal, and it is not 
likely that St Paul’s ideal will be reached by 
everyone ina moment. But we need not assume 
that it is beyond the reach of any. The 
Thessalonians to whom the Apostle was writing 
were not converts of mature experience, but men 
and women newly won to the Lord. 

However, there is encouragement for us all in Encourage- 
the endeavour to reach this goal. We have here ™*"* 
not a man-made ideal, ‘for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.’ There is 
authority behind the plan set before us, and more 
than authority: for if to reach these things is to 
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Honouring 
Gifts of the 
Spirit. 


—With Dis- 
crimination. 
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move along the lines of God’s will, what advantage 
must come to us from them! The joy, the prayers, 
the thanksgiving will all make for our happiness 
and usefulness in the Church of Christ. 

This realization of God’s purpose suggests, 
however, some warnings. A heart full of joy 
and gratitude which finds expression in com- 
munion with God may be moved to bear witness 
for Him. In the early Church the influence of 
the Holy Spirit in the utterances of individual 
believers was fully recognised. He is set before - 
believers as the source of various gifts (1 Cor. 
xii.), and conspicuously of gifts of utterance (Acts 
ii. 4). In times of spiritual blessing those gifts 
are more especially manifest. It has been so in 
every great revival from the days of Wesley and 
Whitefield to the days of Evan Roberts. Such 
gifts, coming indeed from the Spirit, are not to 
be quenched, put out, like a lamp no longer 
needed or a fire that meant danger. Nor must 
such utterances for God—‘prophesyings,’ not 
necessarily predictive, but claiming to be of 
Divine impulse—be despised. They are, indeed, 
commended by St Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 1, 39). They 
are to be received with respect and yet with 
intelligent discrimination. 

And so ‘prove all things.’ Try them; not ina 
spirit of envy and jealousy, not in suspicion and 
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incredulity, not in over-sensitiveness, lest the 1 Thess. 
usual customs of the Church be departed from ; V+ 16-28. 
but with a prudent regard for ourselves, lest we 

be misled, and with a jealous desire to protect 

the honour of God. For history abounds in false 
prophets ; and every Revival has ‘prophesyings’ 

which suggest other influences than those of the 

Spirit. Therefore ‘prove all things’; but not 
necessarily for the purpose of rejecting only. 

There are gifts which will stand all the tests 

applied to them, and the man who discriminates 

wisely will hold firmly ‘that which is good’— 
whatever helps to a holy life, whatever is pro- 

fitable for the well-being of the Christian Church 
—whilst he will also ‘abstain from every form of 

evil’ (R.V.). 

The humble mind will feel that a good deal is The Re- 
thrown upon it by these directions of St Paul. pony: 
But the believer’s responsibility is in proportion 
to his knowledge and capacity. The peasant is 
not to be blamed because he cannot exercise as 
scientific a judgment as the Professor. Yet in 
some things both, though by different ways, may 
reach the same conclusion ; in others the man of 
little learning will say, ‘I cannot prove or try this 
or that; but what I do know, that I can hold 
fast.. The Spirit will not leave him without 
guidance if he seeks it. 
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And so the Apostle gathers up in a prayer and 
a promise the moral of these directions. They are 
all for your profit, but you cannot hope to carry 
them out in your own strength. If your life— 
your social and ecclesiastical as well as personal 
life—is to be after the pattern suggested, the 
power must come from above; therefore ‘may 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly.’ To 
St Paul the thought of God as the ‘God of peace’ 
seems to have been especially dear. Later on he 
prays for the Romans, ‘The God of peace be with * 
you all’ (Rom. xv. 33), and gives them the con- 
solation that ‘the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly’ (Rom. xvi. 20); for the 
Corinthians he has assurance, ‘the God of love 
and peace shall be with you’ (2 Cor. xiii. 11); 
and for the Philippians, ‘the God of peace shall 
be with you’ (Phil. iv. 9). God as a God of 
peace was an idea full of significance. The 
Church of Christ to-day seems hardly to realize 
its force. Neverthless, there remains for the 
individual believer the reminder that his sanctifica- 
tion is the concern of the God of peace. Who 
can preserve his whole being —his soul, his 
passions, and his body — blameless against the 
great day of which the Apostle has been writing. 
You believe that He has called you? Then trust 
His faithfulness. 
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A few last words ‘ Brethren, pray for us’—the I Thess, 
appeal of a soul that recognizes its own weakness, Ase 
though it has been speaking with the voice of Amen = 
authority. Apostle and converts, teacher and 
learners, have the same needs, the same gracious 
Lord open to their appeals, the same assurance 
of response. And as the appeal has something 
of pathos about it, so has the injunction, ‘ Greet 
all the brethren with an holy kiss ’—an injunction 
repeated for the Romans (xvi. 16) and Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12). For here the 
common salutation was to be hallowed as a token 
of mutual love. Whatever differences amongst 
the brethren are hinted at in the letter, whatever 
defects may be found in the infant Church, never- 
theless let all its members realize their brother- 
hood in Christ. It is the plea of their spiritual 
father ; a direction for something more than the 
ecclesiastical ceremony which the kiss of peace 
became. It is an invitation to unity. 

Finally, all must hear his words. No one is The 
to be excluded as unworthy, or as unable to oe he 
follow his argument or appeal. All are to have @!- 
the opportunity of knowing just what the Apostle 
said, and knowing it at first-hand, not from the 
reports of others, though the others might enjoy 
some measure of eminence and authority in the 
Church, 
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t Thess. And now he has unburthened himself, his 
V. 16-28. recollections of his own work amongst them, his 
thankfulness for their progress in the faith, his 
desire for their further growth, his anxiety to 
remove any of their difficulties, his advice as to 
their life and conduct—all are before them. He 
can do no more; but they are in the keeping of 
a greater than Paul the Apostle, and so— 
‘THe GRACE OF oUR LorD JESUS CHRIST BE 
WITH You. AMEN.’ 


Suggestions for Prayer. 
For Grace 
~ to rejoice in the Lord ; 
to recognise the work of the Spirit ; 
to honour His manifestations ; 
to have ‘a right judgment in all things’; 
to follow after unity, peace, and concord ; 
to love that Word of which St Paul was the 
minister, and both to preach and receive 
the same. 
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